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RADIO -TV MONITORING SERVICE, INC. 


3400 WISCONSIN AVENUE. N. W. WASHINGTON. D. C. 20016 244-8682 



MODERATOR: MARTIN AGRONSKY 


GUESTS: Tad Szulc, author of Compulsive Spy 

David Weiss, author of The Politics of Lying 
and The Invisible Government 


MARTIN AGRONSKY: Good evening. For many Americans one 
of the most disturbing revelations of the Watergate scandal was 
the partisan political use of U. S. intelligence agencies that . 
was demonstrated. When testimony to the Senate Watergate Committee 
uncovered the so-called Houston Plan to . create a secret White House 
intelligence operation. Senator Sam Ervin had the name for it. 

He charged its White House authors with the same mentality as the 
Gestapo in Nazi Germany. 

And now recent newspaper accounts report allegations 
that the CIA used E. Howard -Hunt during the 1964 presidential cam- 
paign to gather information on Senator Goldwater , though so far 
it’s been impossible to confirm that. 

Well, tonight on Evening Edition a discussion of the 
Central Intelligence Agency--the CIA--with Tad Szulc, author of 
Compulsive Spy, a report on the career of E. Howard Hunt, one of 
the ClA's most ineffective agents, and David Weiss, author of two 
books: The Politics of Lying and The Invisible Government , which 
is a fascinating report on the Central Intelligence Agency itself. 

Gentlemen, you've both devoted a lot of time to studying 
the activities and operations of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and I wonder if we can begin by asking both of you whether or not 
you think we need a CIA? Do you, David? 

DAVID WEISS: Well, I think we need to have an agency * 
that gathers intelligence. .We can. call it anything we want. 

Whether we need to have an agency that overthrows governments , 
assassinates foreign leaders, engages in clandestine, covert opera- 
tions, is another question. I think that ought to be either aboli- 
shed or held to an absolute minimum, and so do a lot of other 
people.'! 

AGRONSKY: Tad? * 
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fAD SZULC: No 'question about it. In the kind of world 
in which we live* obviously we need an intelligence service, Teen* 
nologically, for all the reasons of a nuclear age, for the situa-.; 
tions about — very much as David said- -I think it’s an agency 
which should be much more controlled by the Congress, by the execu- 
tive branch, so that it should not acquire a life of it sj own, as 
it has over the years. 


if 


qy 


AGRONSKY: Don’t you feel that, you have sort 
in paradox in a democratic system to have a covert agen 
as the CIA does, without any Congressional oversight- -wi 
supervision, as it were- -oversight can be misunderstood-j 
Isupervision? 

WEISS: Well, obviously the whole idea of demo 
open, and people being informed of the decisions the gov 
taking. The whole concept of an intelligence service is 
so that intelligence and democracy are antithetical. It 
been -a tremendous problem of where do you fit an intelli 
vice into a democracy? v ' ' 


a built- 
operating, 
ijthout any : 

4 any 


cracy is 
drnment is 
! secret, 
ihas always 
^ence ser- 


AGRONSKY: I think of the classic case- -you r 

the first hundred days of the Kennedy administration- -w 
the Bay of Pigs, and President Kennedy came before the A 
people afterwards and confessed--said f latly--that he h«i 
led--that he’d made a mistake in judgment in going ahead 
Bay of Pigs. And that was clearly the result of a wron^ 
by secret agencies of the government-- the CIA m this in 
I suppose the National Security Agency was involved- -the 
Intelligence Service was involved. How do we know what 
doing? 


SZULC: Well, you know, it’s--I think the poiiji ^at 


e member in 
Hen we had 
..meric an 
ad been mis- 
with the 
evaluation 
$tance-- 
Defense 
they’re 


avated or 
arn, to 
On one 
when I 
see Dick 
and the 
a very long 


you’re making is a very valid one, and I think it’s aggi 
compounded by the fact that the people do not seem to le 
wit: you quoted President Kennedy, who said this to me 
occasion after the Bay of Pigs. I remember late in '61 
was researching for a book on the Bay of Pigs, I went tc 
Bissell, who at the time was deputy director of the CIA, 
man directly responsible for the Bay of Pigs* And after 
conversation, I said, Dick, what is the lesson- -what is the, you 
know- -what have you learned from this fiasco? And he said, 
thoughtful and very serious, I tell you, we have learned- -at least 
I have learned- -that you cannot try to run this kind of operation- - 
as the Bay of. Pigs--in an open society. And therefore this is a 
contradiction with which we either, go .on living, or we will find a 
solution, '■ 

j • , . 

Now, we are 12 years later--all these things we’re dis- j 
cussing here--you know, the Agency, Watergate--I guess the lesson 
has not been learned. • , :i\' 

i. : JH|; 


' .Ell 
• 1 r.Vii 


and-- ? 


AGRONSKY: It’s not been learned. ‘ 

SZULC: Of this contradiction to which David referred, 

' AGRONSO': Well, that’s what I find fascinating in your 
book, really, Tad- -you know, Compulsive Spy , which you write about 
this E. Howard Hunt. Now, to begin with, T d like to a:;k you why 
did you pick E. Howard Hunt? Strikes me as rather ineffectual- - 
CIA agent, if you want to evaluate him in that sense. 1/hy did you 
think he was important enough to write about? What is lie- -what 
are you trying to say when you pick him? j 
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SZULC: Oh, I guess the answer is--the 

Martin--is that as the story began to deveicp in 7 2, Hint became, 
at .i M( . t i n mv eves, a symbol, if you will, of the whole mentality 
of the Cold War- -mentality of that which was in this cV 

that he represented through his career,- his service JJith| the Ag y, 
the kind of mentality which finally climaxed in the Houpon P i a d i d V 
which you mentioned, and all the operations which L dld V.j 

not write it because Howard Hunt is a fascinating subject 
biography. He is not. To me he was a vehide, if you 

ople with 
lligence 
5 sort of 
to fit into 


tool--with which I tried, at least to my own satisfacti) 
to understand what has led people in this government- -.pi 
intelligence experience--to this kind of a domestic int j 
morass which this was. So my interest in Hunt as Hunt I 
ancillary-^ is what he would present and how he was made 

this* ’ 

‘ AGRONSKY: Well, Tad, what you don’t do in th^ 
what I’d like you to address yourself 

you regard Hunt as a kind of prototype of the sort of p 
work still, if you like, for the CIA? The Kind of peop 
recruit for the intelligence, community. 


book- -and 
me whether 
lople that 
e that we ; 


{a genera- 
the Hunt 


SZULC: I suppose. the answer is tip to a point;! 

tional answer* I would imagine that 5 there are people of j 

generation — people, you know, who went through OSS, World War II 
the Cold War period--I would say from what I have seen and heard 
from Hunt's superiors and other people that Hunt was not atypical 
of this kind of personality. Whether the people who are being 
recruited today--you know, people in their 20 ’ s--whether they are 
different, I’m not sure I can intelligently say. But he was the 
product of Cold War intelligence operation. I think in that sense, 
it's relevant. Does that answer you? ; 

AGRONSKY; Well , it does in a way, but I --let me put it 
this way. The picture that so many of us have of the CIA until 
a fellow like Hunt services -- surf aces - -or until a sort of a 
mechanic type like McCord- -surfaces--in the course of the Water- 
gate hearings. You get a picture of people who are either expert 
in languages, who have some very special skill that enables them 
to make evaluations of scientific developments. You get people 
who are well rounded, who are intelligent people. What emerges 
with an E. Howard Hunt is not a particularly intelligent man, and 
that makes you wonder' about the whole makeup of the CIA--their 
approach to recruitment, the kind of people who run the Agency-- 
what are they like? 

WEISS: Well, I think you have to realize, Martin, that 

we're talking about two different sides of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, There's the intelligence side the people who study the 
railroad timetables from Minsk to Pinsk,. and the scientists you 
talk about- - the language experts. Then there's the covert side, 
known now as the Directorate of Operations. It used. to be.called 
the Plans Directorate, and it's also known as the clandestine ser- 
vice- - 


AGRONSKY: 
of Dirty Tricks-- 


It might more crudely be called the Department 


WEISS: Or spies-- 

AGRONSKY: The black side-- 

WEISS: The black side--or the spies--black inthe sense 

of covert, or secret. Now, Howard Hunt came from that side, and 
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these are the people who overthrow governments, break into offices, 
and so on. It's very different from the people you might meet who 
say they work for CIA, and they're economists, for example. It's 
completely different. 

SZULC: Well, in my experience over the years, when I J 

was a correspondent, taking this division which David has set out, 

I have met some analysts, thinkers, and Agency who are strongly 
brilliant people--who have, you know, double, triple Ph.D.s in 

African studies, China --you name it--and they’re very, very im- ? 
pressive intellectually. Then you get into this very peculiar, ^ 
•odd, covert side, and there you find a man like Howard Hunt, who> 
as you pointed out, is not a specialist at anything. You know, ‘ 
ihe couldn't fly a U-2 airplane, he could not presumably code. or ( 

decode things. He was essentially a political manipulator, within* 
the context of covert operations.. He tried to manipulate, you 
know, Cubans --Cuban exiles during the Bay of Pigs. He tried to 
manipulate people during the Guatemalan thing,. arid in '72 he tried 
to manipulate people into contacts about the Watergate. 1 So he was 
essentially a covert, political manipulator- -a man without any V-. 
special skill who sort of tried to swim in that murky cjurrent of 
the little things, you know. 


AGRONSKY: Well, he turns up, and we see him 
as he did in Watergate. And one wonders who else from 
operates in domestic politics? Now we have the story, 
it’s still not authenticated- -that Hunt himself is supp 
have worked for President Johnson, or worked on. behalf 
Johnson, in '64, to get information about Senator Goldw| 
we can't prove that. Did he, indeed? Do you know? 

■ • . - * • u 

• WEISS: Martin, the facts on that are very unclear- - 


i perating 
he CIA 
or example, 
sed to 
if President 
iter. Now 


SZULC: I never heard it. 

WEISS: --but it seems very doubtful to me. 

second story that came out on that subject last week sa| 
Hunt had done, apparently, was pick up a press release 
Goldwater headquarters, and deliver it to. the White Hou 
sounds' quite different from breaking into opposition he 
or breaking into — 

AGRONSKY: Well, let me ask you this. From y 
ledge of the CIA operations- -both of you have very cons 
expertise in this area--do you think that before this a 
the CIA was involved in domestic political intelligence 
in this country? 

WEISS: I think there's no question of it. 
that the CIA established about 1964 a domestic operatioj 
which was housed at 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, which is 
from the White House. It's illegal and unconstitutional 

SZULC: Under the statute, it is. 

AGRONSKY: Then- -what did they do? 


[And the 
lid that all 
|from the 
ise. Which 
ajdquarters. 


bur know- 
iderable 
l4ministTation 
operations 


have written 
jris division, 
dne block 
1, both. 


tivities in 


WEtSS: They were involved in a variety of acj 
this country. Now, you recall in 1967, it came out that the 
National Student Association had been subsidized by the) | CIA, and 
that hundreds of foundations were serving the CIA cover--that 
they were channeling money into a wide variety of educational, 
religious, labor, organizations in this country and abroad. I've 
written in my book that they were training Tibetan guerillas in 
Colorado, ten thousand feet up in the Rocky Mountains, about 12 
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years ago. This was an activity which could be argued was directed 
at infiltrating men into Tibet, but it was going on m Colorado. L 
don’t think that the Congress had in mind that this sort of activity 
would be happening, any more than Watergate, when they set up the 

cia. • ; 

SZULC : I think the terribly difficult problem is, as , s 

David points out, is how do you define it? Under the statute of 
1947--the statute which established the Agency- -their territory— 
their jurisdiction- -is outside of the United States. Nevertheless, . 
headquarters is here in Washington- -outside of Washington. There 
are offices in New York, in Miami and San Francisco, and Charleston, 
i South Carolina. What do they do? The .office in Miami has over the 
years been involved in Cuban type adventures. Is it domestic or is 
it foreign? Well, I guess it's both, because it works out of U. S. 
territory, recruiting people simply to work for them. 

David was referring to the foundations , where there was 
a major New York publishing house which was to a large extent sub- 
sidized by the Agency in the '60’s. * 

WEISS: We’re talking about Frederick Prager, which— 

SZULC: We’re talking about Frederick Prager, yes. 

WEISS: --published 15 books on behalf of- -at the request 

of the CIA, 

AGRONSKY: Well, now we’re talking, too, about an admis- 

sion by the present director of the CIA that they do, indeed, sub- 
sidize something like 30 American correspondents abroad- -not full- 
time correspondents - -string correspondents, not staff correspondents, 
but you know, guys who work as journalists abroad- -American citizens - 
who function as CIA agents. Which really, for any of us--we’ve all 
worked abroad as foreign correspondents. That makes us suspect m 
the eyes of our foreign colleagues wherever we go— 

WEISS: Suspect without getting the additional income- - 


AGRONSKY : 


Yeah. And we’re not involved in any way. 


WEISS: That’s right, but some have been, and that’s-- ^ 

they now claim that’s being phased out, but one of the problems is 
you don’t know whether it’s being phased out. 

AGRONSKY: That’s it- -the problem- -how do you know? > 

Now that’s the ultimate point. How do we know what the CIA s doing 

now? We know, from the testimony that came out of the Watergate 
Committee of the Houston Plan. We know that the Houston -Plan was 
designed to establish a kind of a central, secret--*’ 

, • WEISS: Super- intelligence, agency. 

AGRONSKY: --super- intelligence agency which was under no 

one’s supervision, at all, aside from that of the President of the ,, 
United States, apparently, and we know that nobody objected to it 
in the end but J. Edgar Hoover. We know even by the admission of 
the President, I believe, that it was put into operation in some- ; 
thing like five days. ..{{ 

WEISS: Well, now, it was put into operation. He claims 
it was rescinded after five days, but there’s no eyidencj, that it c ,j 
was ever rescinded.. <: • r r, • J 1, 

'/ * , - : • ■ 1 1 ‘ ; ‘ ifVW» 

do: AGRONSKY: We don’t know that. . . , ‘ r [ . 

. > , ' • ’ • - * * ’ 
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ii . m ; • weISS: There’ s no documentation of .that* T 'It may have^,. : 
been.- But I think what's interesting here— . ; , r 

T , !' AGRONSKY: Isn't it extraordinary that we sit here and we 
talk about this thing , and all of us admit we don't know? 

SZULC: Well, Martin, there are committees in the Congress' 
which are charged with oversights over the Agency. Ther;i are several 
committees in the Senate and the House-. I think the reord^will •, 
show no sentences. The questions asked are enormously polite and 
superficial. I'm not sure-- ( ’ \. 

AGRONSKY: Nobody questions how they do their-- • ! 

SZULC:- Nobody questions. 

WEISS: Senator Symington, who has a love-hate relation- 

ship with the Central Intelligence Agency, said that the committee 
that Senator Stennis headed in the Senate, supposed to witch what . 
CIA is doing, hadn't met for a whole year. So that their supervision 
could not have been very extensive. , 

SZULC: You know, as you.: all remember, year after year, 
this pattern is found, we must establish some joint committee like 
the one looking after the Atomic Energy Commission- -it ' s ; £ever been 
done. Senator Mansfield, as I recall, tried. Fulbright tried it 
over the years. And even with the Bay If Pigs and the evb nts of the 
» 60 ' s and the Indo-China situation and the Watergate, still the 
Agency is not subject to the kind of control which I think is vital 
in an open society, that every other branch of government is, you 
know. Even your spending-- i > : ! 

WEISS: Except the White House, as we've now discovered. 

SZULC: As we npw discover, the White House. 

AGRONSKY: Beyond that, we know another thing. The 

Director of the CIA serves, in effect, at the pleasure of the 
President. Now, it requires a man of considerable resolution and 
courage to resist presidential pressure if the President wishes to 
use the CIA wrongfully. What protection have we got about that?. 

• WEISS: Well, one of the interesting things is that during 
the Watergate investigation last summer, it was brought out that 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman, at the direction of the President, asked 
Dick Helms, who was then head of CIA, to tell the then head of the 
FBI, Pat Gray—it's hard to keep this cast of characters straight — 
to lay off, in effect, on the investigation of Watergate, because 
it might perhaps jeopardize CIA activities in Mexico. Now, for a 
while it seemed as though there was a good public relations ^ job 
done for the Agency that they had refused to do this, but-- in fact. 
General Walters, who is the deputy director of CIA, went over the 
same day he was told to do so by. the White House, and he told Pat 
Gray, now you'd better lay off, because you haven't jeopardized any 
of our operations yet, but maybe you will if you keep going. And 
it wasn't for some days thereafter that things got a little too hot. 
General Walters decided maybe he'd better tell Pat Gray that there 
really was no national security— they could go ahead and investigate. 
And the memo has more recently surfaced from Director Helms along 
the same lines, so that in fact, the CIA apparently did ask the 
FBI to hold back on the investigation. 

•* AGRONSKY: Well, we know this about Hunt, too, for 
example , that the CIA provided him with his , disguises with . • ‘ 
faljse ^papers, with a camera-- ' -eyp nri*’ . 

WEISS: Don't forget the red wig. ' ' '.f.V 1 " "v. 


WEISS: Don ! t forget the red wig. 


, ’ VrU ,-u: 'e-i.tl'lr. 
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AGRONSKY : »»The red, wig-' 

•SZULC: Helms claims it was a, brunette wig > by the way. 

. < , • ~ , ! ' i - . • - 

AGRONSKY: But you see-- 


.) s. 


SZULC : 


LC • Sure,. and now we know that in addition to this, ^ 
"the acency in Miami --the Miami office, provided false 
the Cuban^ Americans . It was much more of. an, involvement than, the 
testimony before the Senate shows. „ -.^.Vr/rfA 1 ' aod od i \ .1 


-D 


:,A\ov 


SZULC: 


AGRONSKY: Well, Martinet — 
Was on a retainer. 


AGRONSKY: 


SZULC: 


*■ /. ■ ’('Ac '. 1 ’ii’/. .. , . 

■ - •' |\ ' i ;• -A ' •; ' 

--He was on a retainer from the Cl/.-* v 7 , ;f r 
That's right. 


apronsky* --One of the Cubans who was caughti - — - 
initial wS break-in, Now, I -’^-^id^ow “ 


initial Watergate oreaii-iu. . j:j n i 

it that the CIA didn't know what he was up to, or didn 

what Hunt was up to? 


I in the 


{this is 
has a 


SZULC; Well, I find it very hard to believe 

Hunt were former Cuban employees of the agency ! 


The same wonderful folks who brought 


i WEISS: 

Bay of Pigs. 

' SZULC: Exactly, precisely the same wonderful 

, ... that and the--I can't believe that the people! 

who did that, cimnlv would show no l 


you the 


who did that and the-1 can^ » - ^“id "show no interest;- 

on the seventh floor at Langloy Simp y doe.n't 


folks 

sitting 


jiartin, 


on the. seventh floor at . ri 

why is the White House turning to us for resources? t 

make sense. t( 

WEISS: But there's an important point here, 

AGRONSKY: What is it? 

WEISS: Well, the thing is this --you have to break down 
the auestion. The same people who broke into the psychiatrist 
office in Los Angeles, o? Daniel Ellsberg, in 1971 -the so-called 
nl umbers- -the identical people, with one exception, broke into 
L office of the Democratic National Committee, so you have the 
same°set C of°pluinbers . Now, the CIA.help was given to the a p umbers 
in mniiprt i on with the first break-m m 1971, of Ellsberg s 
doctor’s office. It's very interesting that the same group of men 
who Seri involved in so-called national security investigations^ 
with CIA help under White House -orders , were the identical on-s 
who sSJposSdly, without any CIA involvement, or White House orders, 
broke into the Watergate. They're the same people. 

SZULC: With the same documents provided to them by 

the time of the Los Angeles break-in of December, *71. 

AGRONSKY: Are we then forced as, then, you know , 

American citizens, to say that there does exist in this country a 
secret agency which is not susceptible to supervision by the 
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Congress of the United States, which in no way has to worry about, 
having its funding overseen by the Congress of the United States, 
which is not accountable to anybody really, but apparently the 
President of the United States-- 

SZULC: If he so chooses. • 

j , 

AGRONSKY: If he so chooses.. 

WEISS: Well, some of that is correct, as to the-- 
you know, there's some supervision of the budget, but what I 
think is perhaps more important .than to try to-- 

AGRONSKY: There '.s no supervision of covert activities, 

none . 

WEISS: No, but of the -overall budget, there is, and 
the supervision of covert activities gets into a whole complicated 
thing of an interagency committee that's supposed to be watching 
it, called the Forty Committee,, which is itself highly secret, 
which used to be called by other names. Now, what I think is 
really important here is that if you set up a secret agency , 
which was done in 1947 by the Congress of the United^ States, an 
you create this tremendous power with a budget that is largely 
secret, within a certain framework, and you set up an intelligence 
structure that spends billions of dollars a year, sooner or later , 
these techniaues are going to be applied to our domestic politics, 

I think is what a big part of what Watergate represents. It s 
going to be a spillover — 

AGRONSKY: Well, this is a demonstration that they 
have indeed been applied. 

WEISS: Yes, not necessarily under the direction of 

the head of the CIA, but the same kinds of people--these were 
ex-CIA people, with one exception--Martinez-- 

AGRONSKY: What's the difference? 

WEISS: --the same mentality- - 

AGRONSKY: These people come from the CIA, and those 
who run the CIA chose to turn a blind eye on their activities. 

SZULC: And they're responsive to such requests as the 
White House has made in the past and might make again. I would 
find it difficult to see a single CIA official saying no to the 
White House on a given request, a given proposal, so maybe the 
danger does exist, and Watergate has proved that. 

AGRONSKY: What is the. answer, then? Suppose that you 
had the Job, David, of suggesting to a couple of responsible 
Congressmen who really had the authority to do something about it, 
what they could do to remove this threat of the external, unaccount 
able activities of the CIA in domestic politics. 

WEISS: Well, it goes so deep that I can't answer it in 

the two minutes remaining, but very briefly, one thing certainly 
that could be done, since you said, what would I tell Congress, 

I would tell Congress to establish an open, visible, instead of 
invisible committee, or joint committee, such as they have in the 
field of atomic energy, which deals with very highly secret 
matters, to supervise the intelligence community, instead of 
these Vague, shadowy committees that seem to operate out of 
Senator Stennis ' vest pocket, and it was the late Senator Russell, 

I think, who said, I don't hear about these things - -these secret 
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act ivit ies - -he was supposed to be in charge o£ hearing about them. 
So, that would be the first step. 

AGRONSKY: You" come back to what you always have to 
come back to, in a democracy. You must provide for accountability ^ 
or none of it will work responsibly.. > 

I 

SZULC: That 5 s right. That’s exactly what Watergate J 

established for us. 

AGRONSKY: Well, thank you very much , gentlemen. 


WASHINGTON POST 
20 December 1973 


Hunt Tells Semite Panel He 



On Goldivater in ’64 on LB J Order 


By Lawrence Meyer 
and John Jlanrahan 

Washlneton Post Staff Writer* 

Watergate conspirator £. 
Howard Hunt Jr. has told 
the staff of the Senate se- 
lect Watergate -committee 
that he conducted surveil- 
lance of Sen. Barry Goldwa- 
ter (B-Ariz.) during the 1964 
Presidential campaign at 
the order of President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, according 
to informed sources. 

The exact nature and du 
ration of Hunt’s activities 
were not revealed, but Gold- 
water, an amateur dabbler 
in electronics, said yester- 
day that he had no indica- 
tion that the surveillance in- 
volved electronic eavesdrop- 
ping. 

Another source said that 
Hunt was not certain of the, 
dates of the surveillance, al- 1 
though he told the commit- 
tee staff it begat*, well be- 
fore Goldwateris' presiden- 
tial nomination at the 1984 
Republican Convention and 
lasted until after Mg over- 
whelming election defeat 
that November. 

Hunt said he undertook 
the surveillance with a team 
of operatives, under direc- 
tions from Mr. Johnson 
through an intermediary, ac- 
cording to the source, who 
< eclined to say who Hunt 
warned as the intermediary. 

Goldwater, who declined 
to give the source of his in- 
formation, said he had been 
told in the past two or three 
days that Hunt, and a team 
that “could have been as 
many as 30 people not just 
working on me hut working 
on other people, too” oper- 
ated out of offices in 
“downtown” Washington. 
Although Goldwater said he 
could not he certain of the 
group’s name, he thought it 
was “domestic investiga-. 
Hons." Goldwater said he 
did not know the names of 


the other people under sur- 
veillance. 

Goldwater said he had the 
1 impression that Hunt and 
the others involved in the 
operation were “on leave” 
from the CIA (where Hunt 
was supposed to be working 
at the time). “If 1 had to 
guess, I would guess that 
they didn’t want it traced 
back to the CIA,” Goldwater 
said. 

“I knew 10 years ago what 
was going on,” Goldwater 
said, asserting that friends 
in the CIA and the FBI had 
told him then that he was 
under surveillance by both 
agencies. Goldwater said he 
had “no idea” what the in- 
vestigation involved since 
he had no indication that it 
delved into his private life, 
financial affairs, “home life 
or anything like that.” Gold- 
water said he learned only 
two or three days ago of 
Hunt’s professed involve- 
ment. “I don’t even know 
the man,” Goldwater said. 

Attempts were made last 
night to reach several aides 
to President Johnson in 
■ 1884, but only two could be 
’reached. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien, a 
White House side in 1964 
and later chairman of the 
Democratic N ational Com- 
mittee, said he had never 
heard of Hunt at the time 
and, “Honestly, I never 
heard of such a thing,” 
he added, referring to Hunt’s 
reported testimony. 

_ Horace Busby, a special 
'assis tan t ; to. the President at 
the time, said that Hunt’s 
testimony “strikes, me as 
' preposterous on its faee . . , 
While I thoroughly disbe- 
lieve it, I don’t want to dis- 
pute the man on the basis of 
information I don't have” 
Busby said. Busby said he 
knew of no connection be- 


tween Hunt and President 
Johnson or the White House 
in 1964. “I find it Incredible 
, , , that Mr. Johnson would 
have any need of surveil- 
lance of Sen. Goldwater,” 
Busby said. 

At the time, Goldwater 
said, “I just assumed it was 
one man or two men as- 
signed at the direction of 
the President . . never 
bothered me. I never got up- 
set about it Oh, I quess it 
should have, but knowing 
Johnson as I did, I never got 
upset about it. 

“I would naturally be con- 
cerned to learn, what they 
did find out,” Goldwater 
added, “not that I did any- 
thing wrong.” Goldwater 
said he would like to know y 
if Hunt kept a dossier on 
him, "But the- fellow 
wouldn’t tell me.” 

Goldwater said he did not 
press his source of the in- 
formation for details. “I 
didn’t want tq get too in- 
volved in it,” Goldwater 
said. “I figured sooner or 
later it would' come out” 
Goldwater had said last 
April, “I was bugged by the 
other side and paid no atten- 
, tion to it.” Yesterday, how- 
ever, Goldwater said, “I 
never found my place hug- 
ged and I know something 
about that because I’m an 
electronics expert” 

At the same time, Gold- 
water said of President John- 
son, "“I knew that he had es- 
pionage. He had to have. 
For a long time I thought it 
was within my staff.” Gold- 
water said that the Demo- 
crats “seemed to have my 
speeches before I hsd them” 
during the 1964 campaign. 

A spokesman for CIA Di- 
rector Y/illiam E. Colby also 
said yesterday that Colby had 
“no comment” on Hunt’s re- 
ported testimony. A spokes- 

9 


man for the FBI said Ee 
“categorically denied” Gold- 
water’s assertion that the FBI 
was involved in any surveil- 
lance of him in 1964. 

Hunt’s appearance before 
the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee’s staff was part of an 
ongoing investigation by the 
Republican staff members 
of the possible role of the 
CIA in the Watergate affair. 
The committee’s vice chair- 
man, Sen- Howard H. Baker 
Jr. (R-Tenn.), has been di- 
recting this inquiry for sev- 
eral months. 

A source close to Hunt 
said yesterday that Hunt 
met Monday with Baker and 
on Tuesday with other mem- 
bers of the minority' staff, 
and will probably meet with 
them again next week. In all 
of the committee discussions 
with Hunt to date — some in- 
formal, some with Hunt un- 
der oath— the main topic 
has been CIA domestic oper- 
ations, the source said. 

Baker appears to have col- 
lected a large, number of 
allegations relating to CIA 
involvement • in domestic 
matters, the source said, and 
Hunt is providing informa- 
tion about some of these ac- 
tivities- 

Hunt, currently serving a- 
sentence of 2% to eight 
years in prison for Ris role 
in the break-in and bugging 
of the ’Democratic National 
Committee’s Watergate 
headquarters at the Allen- 
wood (Pa.) Prison Camp, has 
been accompanied to his 
meetings with Baker and 
the Senate committee’s mi- 
nority staff by one of his at- 
torneys, William A. Sny der . 
of Baltimore. Snyder de- 
clined yesterday to com- 
ment on the meetings. 

Another of Hunt’s attor- 
neys, C. Diekerman Wil- 
liams. who said 'he has not 
been present for the meet- 
ings with Hunt, confirmed 
that Baker and mincriiy 
counsel Fred Thompson 
■were quizzing Hunt about 
“CIA domestic activities,” 
but said he could provide no. 
other details. 

Baker’s inquiry into CIA 
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;the scope of theSen&ereso-. £ 

button establiahW the Sea-| - 
sate select* Watexgrtt£^<|ni*| 
mittee. Tbit resolution au-> l 
I thorized the committee to* 1 
^conduct an investigation:; 
and study • of the extent, if 
any, . to "which illegal,, im- 
proper, or unethical activi- 
ties were engaged in by any 
persons, acting individually 
or in combination with oth- 
ers, in the presidential elec- 
tion nf 1972, or any cam- 
paign, canvass, hr other ae- 1 
tivity related to it.” $ 

t Although an attempt was, 
made on the Senate floor otr 
{ peb. 7 to enlarge' the eom- 
I mittee’s scope to include tie. 
j 1964 and 1968 presidential 
elections, the proposed 
amendment was defeated, 
j One source close to the 
j Senate committee said yes- 
terday that despite the reso- 
I lution’s limitation of the in-,, 
vestigation to the 1972 cam-, 
paign, the argument could 
be made that the 1964 cam- 
Ipalgn activities are relevant » 

1 'to show a precedent for the 
1 1972 bugging., In any case, 
rthis source said, it would he 
'politically awkward for com- 
•raittee chairman Sen. Sam J. 

: Ervin (D-N.C.) to bar an at- 
* tempt by Baker to put on 
Hunt’s testimony if Baker 
! decides to do so. 

Conservative . columnist 
and editor William F, Buck- 
ley Jr. has in recent weeks 
assumed a major role in the 
handling of Hunt’s defense. 

Buckley has obtained the 
free services of Williams, a 
lawyer highly regarded lu 
conservative circles. Assist-' 
mg Williams is Snyder,; who 
will receive a fee, Williams 
sai(L- - V 

Williams and Snyder, who. 
!are handling Hunt’s appeal, 

‘ succeed Sidney S. Sachs, a- 
Washington lawyer who has 
served as Hunt’s attorney 
only since last summer. 
Sachs replaced William,, O. 
Bittman who came under in- 
vestigation for his handling 
of payments that „• some 
Watergate witnesses said 
were designed to buy the si- 
lence of lie original seven 
Watergate defendants.' -^ & i 
Both Sachs and Williams 
recently told The Post that 
Buckley is In charge of the 
defense. Williams, 78,-* part*' 
'ner in the New York law 
(firm of Baker, Nelson ..and 
' Williams, has long beenflae 
attorney for Buckley and Hs 
.magazine, National Review. 
He , said he has agreed fo 
serve without fee as a favor 
to huj, old Mend, Buckley, 
arid because he feels Hunt 
“has been done a very great 
injustice" '.' v 
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f:‘ Watergate conspirator 
: Howard • ’ Hunt’s alleged- 
~ "surveillance" of Sen. Barry 
Goldwater <R-Ariz.) during 1 , 
the 1964 presidential cam-* 

! pajgn consisted of having a'j 
I secretary pick up press re-’ 
’ leases, speeches, travel 
schedules and other mated* j 
_ als at Republican headquar-^. 
ter*, ^according to reliable j 
I accorbts of 1 punt’s secret’ 
’ testimony to the Senate se- 
lect Watergate committee, 
i Although Hunt’s activities 
; Carried oat while he .urns- a 


i' -.-ii ' ".'-A, .**»■*£* V . t| 

! Baker, acknowledged that 
such inquiries, unless r&j 
lated to the Watergate af- 
fair, are beyond the scope* 
of' the select committee’s 
mandate from the Senate. 
“There’s no jurisdiction un- 
less you stretch the point,” 
Baker said. - -a 

! Elizabeth McIntosh, a for- 
mer CIA employe who. wink- 
ed with Hurt in a downtown 
Washington office in 1964, 
said yesterday that she under- ^ 
stood that Goldwater speech-* 
es were not delivered to the,- 
White House but instead were 


| CIA dgent, were -originally . delivered to CIA headquarters 
described to The Washing- in Langley , Va. • 


ton Post as being a 
“surveillance” operation of 
Goldwater on orders from 
, then President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the source of that 
information declined ini- 
tially to provide any details. 

Yesterday,'? the same 
source, who cannot he identi- 
: fied under a promise of 
‘’confidentiality, acknowl- 
edged when questioned 
1 again that Hunt had de- 
scribed a pick-up operation • 
from Goldwater headquar- 
ters to the Watergate com- 
mittee staff and had pro- 
vided few details: 

The source also denied 
saying that President John- 
son had initiated the order 
for the operation: 

According to reliable ac- 
counts, Hurt testified to the 
committee staff that-' the , 

• speeches and press releases 
‘ were delivered to Chester L. 

. Cooper, a White House aide 
to President Johnson who 
worked On foreign policy 
matters. ' 

Cooper last night denied 
any knowledge, of a CIA 
“surveillance” of Sen. Gold- 
water during the time he 
was the Republican nominee 

for President 

T “I knew that we were get- 1 
[ting Goldwater’s speeches . . . _ 
the stuff that was going to the 
press," Cooper said. “How the 
hell it got there, I don’t 
know.” Cooper said he “never 
had the pleasure" of meeting 
Hunt 

Hunt was questioned pri- 
marily by the Republican . 
minority staff. Sen. Howard 
H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.), the 
vice-chairman, has expressed 
a continuing interest in the 
possible role of the -CIA in 
tike Watergate affair. 

Baker said last night “I 
have no present plans to 
pursue this line of inquiry.” 
According te a source close 
to Hunt the main topic of 
discussion between the min- 
ority staff and Hunt has 
been CIA domestic opera- 
tions, _ 


“It was just to keep in 
touch with what was going 
on,” Mrs. McIntosh said. “If 
k had anything to do with the 
White House, I’m sure he 
(Hunt) would have told its. 
He would have bragged about 
it” 

She said that Hunt was 
part of a CIA cover office at 
17th Street and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue that consisted of 
10 or 12 employees who. 
maintained contact with 
publishers who were assist- 
ing the CIA. Hunt told the 
committee staff that he 
worked for • a CIA branch 
ealled the Domestic Opera- 
tions Division which was set 
up in the early 1960s. 

Hunt told the committee 
staff that the actual pick-up 
i was done by a secretary 
' named - Connie Hicks. Miss 
Hicks, who is now married 
and is Mrs. Mazerov, of State 
College, Pa., said last night 
in , a telephone interview 
1 that she did perform courier 
'work when she worked for 
, the CIA, but that she could 
not recall picking up any 


House to Cooper. Hunt re- t 
portedly said that he ob- 
jected, as. a Goldwater Re- 
publican, but was told to do 
ti anyway. -J 

l Goldwater said on Wed- 
nesday that he knew oil 
Hunt’s testimony, although*, 
notin detail Goldwater said 
that he had no indication' 
that the “surveillance” dis- 
cussed by Hunt involved 
hugging, or' any investiga- 
tion into his private, finan- 
cial or domestic affairs, 
i; ’ Another committee source 
said that Hunt had not indi- 
Seated that wiretapping or 
eavesdropping was used, or 
that the “surveillance” in- 
volved anything more than* 
the pick-up operation from 
Goldwater headquarters. At 
least two sources said that 
Hunt “volunteered” the in- 
formation abort the infor- 
mation without being prod- 
,ded to discuss it. 

According!* to a committee 
source. Hunt provided little 
detail about the operation 
except that it involved 
“press releases, travel sched- 
ules, that sort of thing.” This 
source said Hunt testified he 
was aiso suppose to get 
“other information” but that 
Hunt gave no details as to 
what it was or bow if was t© 
be obtained. 

Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi (D- 
Mich-X chairman of the 
House Armed Ser* ’ a * 1 
ligenoe subeonmuti.e. s<d 
yesterday that he hao visa- 
ed the CIA for any informa- 
tion on Hunt’s activities as 
described in his secret testi- 
mony before the Watergate 
committee. 

Nedzi, who said he was 
“dubious" of the testimony 
as reported . in Wednesday 
editions of The Washington 
Post, said that the CIA 
was searching its files for 
information. From early in- 
dications, Nedzi said, “There 
is no one in a position of 
authority who can substan- 


materials from’ Goldwater authority who t 
headquarters. She she had tiatE ^ story, 
never taken anything she 
picked up to the" White 
House or the Executive Of- WASHINGTON POST 
fice Building. Q _. 

t ,“I might have picked it up “ 

jfrom someone else, Hkein -a {J.S. Envoy Called 

~ hotel room* she said. When , J 

asked if she recalled a drily Agenl for CIA 
pick-up from any person in ' , . „ 

the same place during the , A pF L - N -? h R Jan 8 

period of the campaign, she (AJ ) Thc new u - s v ambassa- 

srid she did not. / . dor to Argentina, who has yet 

„ . ■ to arrive at his post, was ac- 

Referring to Hunr* re* cused today of being a mem- 
ported testimony tm her her of tbe central Intelligence' 
role, Miss Hicks said, “I’m A geficy. 

sure he wouldn’t have said I Robert C. Hill- was named, 
had done . something if _ I ambassador by President 

hadn’t . . . I consider him to Nixon last December, to re- 

be a mail of great mte^iW. place John Davis Lodge, who 
Hunt reportedly told tne resigned. El Descamisado, a 

committee staff that inane- weekly news magazine linked 

diately after Goldwater was (to the leftist faction of the- 
nominated in IB64, he wm ruling Peronist movement, 
told to pick up all publicly made the charge. • ■ . _ 
released information at 
1 Goldwater headquarters 
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By Maltha Angie 

Star-Hevrc Staff Writer 

Former CIA Director 
John A. McCone has ex- 
pressed surprise and skepti- 
cism at reports that E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. directed a 
spying operation on Sen. 
Barry Goldwater in 1964 on 
orders from his CIA superi- 
ors. , 

Doubts about the report 
were also voiced by Rep. 
Lucien N. Nedzi D-Mich., 
chairman of a CIA over- 
sight committee in Congress 
which last summer conduct-, 
ed exhaustive hearings into 
the agency’s possible rela- 
tionship with political 
spying in the Watergate 
case. 

Agency officials conduct- 
ed a quick check of their 
files yesterday, Nedzi said, 
and came up with “nothing 
to substantiate this land of 
statement/’ Nedzi said the, 
CIA has promised a com- 
plete search of its files on 
Hunt and a further report to 
him as soon as possible. ^ 

McCone, who headed Ice 
Central Intelligence Agency 


from NovsmiJS” Bel je 
April 1963, 031 5 la A 
phene interview yesterday, 
that he had “never Heard a 
any such tiling either direct- 
ly or indirectly.” _ 
ACCORDING to mfermea 
sources. Hunt, who is cow 
serving a prison term tor 

his rele in the Watergate 
_ - * 


Goldwater safe 
he wss sxS&tzGsd by a mas s e s 
ttfied persons M eMsr 
tefore or jmt after 
■pi the campaign S&2 esta.- 
• 'the FBI and Jfce 'CIA feel ms 

snider sisrveifisE.53, 


break-in and tiaggiBg, has 
told KepMieaa investiga- 
tors for the special Senate 
Watergate committee that 
he sent two operatives to. 
Goldwater’s Washington 
headquarters during the 
1954 presidential campaign 
to “see what was going on. 

He did so ua orders from 
his CIA superiors, one of 
whom — according to at 
least one published report 
_ was stationed at tn® 
White House, Hunt alieged- 


Mcvtrae, now a fesafte’ 
executive in Los Assies tov 
the ’inteniational T eiepnene 
and Telegraph Carp., insist- 
ed that the CIA had ‘szst- 
tutely no involvemsEl who- 
soever” in demestis politic 
during Ms semne as 
tor.-. 


Senate sources said Huxtt 
told them his operatives 
brought back advance cam- 
paign schedules, news re- 
leases and “any other infor- 
mation they could obtain.' 


etroafe 

doubt that Preside^ Jtoqfr 
son er anyone 'on his White 
House 'staff could have ox’- 
dered the alleged CIA 
spying on CktMwster. 

' NEDZI -said that yester- 
day’s quick search of Ses 
did produce -gvisi-eEcs 1 sMl 
Hunt was on medics? leave , 
from the agency during fe i 
latter part of 1964 -- jp'l: - 
before and after the sltcLsn 
campaiga. 

The f&3 m sfe 3t7 
Hunt was hospitalised sresst 


■ 0z . In* and that; 

-V vr.7;7,^j ■/•/.; ttotH: 

§8C. v *§.'1Z3A aMciais as-, 
asaredi iledsst- i-ifA 
ills esmtahas ■*£i33alSjSU$i' 
72.s s medical .re-' 

v|jg <$ rissescs reaiy 
rsV fry a rrMicisl jass&osa. ' 

Hsdar"? sftSiwiWitte# 
SSBXrSilSti 2CJS8 U/9 p8g68 if 
tesriiu&vy & 5 es Stat.tbnnB 
a rdas-hrar pesiod of inter* 
rogs-stke. aass Jfjsa6»-at a.- 
Hma 3aa8 was still 
•sxtder bhreaS -a? a 3^-year 1 
.ajssa s-eatenas, sn3, Nedzi 
'Jsekls, “appeared to desire 


Tits testimony, . 
aot cssn released and is 
ctRi slassmss, snakes no- 
E'ei'ers'iDCiv iv any political 

ssrmc scrivity la 1964, 
saLA. aveir though. 
■ 'Pftiyit voMnissrad page -after 
is.gs cs naffaSit® reislnis- 
c-sncs ; c^ p&st 
Hmi' 'v-ys^ sot, koweyer, 
asked specifically about 
any dcmsstM vt-pse. a.a» 
1954- camaMga, Neds said. 
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_ai«f to Tell Investigators 
is Spied on Goldwater in- 1964 

By DAVID E. ROSENBAUES 

has been investiga- 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 20-yE. i . : ’ th< 

IHoward Hunt Jr., now in jail 
■for coordinating .lie Watergate 
[burglary, has told .Senate Re- 
publican investigators that he 
gathered material on Senator 
llarry Goldwater’s 1964 ITesi- 
Idential campaign and passed it 
on to an official of the Johnson 
Administration, according to 
vVio <?pnate Watergate 


committee, nas ^u 

ting the possibility that the 

agency was more deeply in- 
volved than heretofore known 
I in the break-in last year at the 
Democratic headquarters m the 
Waterage complex. 

The interview with Mr. Hunt 
reportedly was conducted in 
Senator Baker's office. Mr. 


SSnWng- UM-Jg ts was rtot under oath at 

sources m the Senate Watergate ^ time 

committee. . • Senator Baker was said hot ; 

During the campaign between .p laTmm g to bring 'the mat- , 

Mr Goldwater and President oublic hearings next 

Johnson. Mr- "“CrfSenM Jr is, the comnkttrt 

ploye of the Central Intelligence mvolves only the 

Agency. j ig72 Presidential race. 

Democratic members of the 
i committee staff, who were told 
of Mr. Hunt’s allegations after 
his session with Senator Baker, 
said" today that they were 
skeptical about the story 
They noted that Mr. Hunt 
was exhaustively questioned, 
before his public testimony last 
sitanher and that he never 
Lenticnsd gathering -informs- 
' tion about Mr. Goldwater. 

oreover, there were mdica- 
tic-ns that Mr. Hunt never void 
[the story to either of his nrst 

\Zo 'lasers in- the Watergate 

case, William O. BitM and 
Sidney H. Sachs, and -that he 
almost certainly had net men- 
moned the matter to the sp~- 


Mr. Hunt told Senator Howa 
H Baker Jr. and members ot 
his staff this week, according 
to the committee sources, that, 
he acted as an intermediary for 
persons who picked up cam- 
paign literature, speeches, press 
releases and travel schedule., 
from Mr. Goldwater's vdize. 

Mr. Hunt reportedly said that 
the had operated under orders 

from a superior ^nd had turned 

‘the material over to the -»u-. 
jperior. The sources wou*d not 
disclose the name of the su- 
perior and would not sayj 
I whether he was in the Intel 
ligence agency. 

Senator Baker, the ranking 
Republican on the Watergate 


cial Watergate prosecutor. _ 

Mr. Hunt was accompanied 
[to the Baker mtemew by a 
inew attorney, Wn.'ar-i A.^ 

I Snyder of Baltimore, who 
would not answer questions to- 
day about what had been saidi 
at the interview. | 

Mr. Hunt now has stH an-' 

1 other attorney, C. Dickerman 
Williams. William F. Buckley 
Jr the columnist, who is a 
I friend of Mr. Hunt, arranged 
[for Mr. Williams to represent 
|him. 

A spokesman for the C.I.A., 
which is prohibited by law from 
i involving itself in domestic in- 
telligence, said that the agency 
would have “no comment' oil 
|Mr Hunt’s reported allegations. 
'Throughout the Watergate in- 
vestigation, the agency has re- 
fused public responses to all 
inquiries. 

Termed '©at of CknTMzt ; 
Democratic officials who 
were connected with Mr. John- 
son’s 1SS4 campaign said that 
they had net heard of Ms: Hunt 
then and knew nothing about 
his purported intelligence-gati- 
ering operation, 

; Tad Szule, a jcuranlfet whe 
recently complete:-. . u hock 
about Mr. Hunt, “Compulsive 
Spy.” said today that he knew 
nothing about Mr. Hunt’s work- 
ing against Mr Goldwater. but 
he said that Mil Mr. Hunt dots 
so it would hsuD hsrrs "enr.- 


ipieiey nvx cf c/iaracteT.” * 
j' Mi. Hunt, he said, “had an 
'obsessive right-wing thing” and 
1 probably would not have done 
'work that might have harmed 
Mr. Goldwater, who was. -con- 
sidered m-rrs conservative than 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Szule said that in 1964 
Mr. Hunt was a full-time em-; 
ploye of the intelligence 1 
agency and was officially based 
'in Madrid but that he spent a 
1 good deal of time in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Hunt’s reported allega- 
tion is the second that has been 
! received by Senate investiga- 
tors about efforts of Mr. John- 
son’s aides to obtaiD informa- 1 
tion about Mr. Goldwater. 

Earlier, according to a com- 
Imittee source, the panel ob- 
tained evidence 'that in the 1964 
campaign the Federal Bureau 
'of Investigation complied with 
ir. White House request for itsj 
[file on Senator Goldwater. i 
! Mr. Goldwater refused to be 
i in tei viewed today. He P*' e - 1 
Ivioush/ said that he believed, 
I the -Johnson campaign spied on 
.! >fai in iSS4 and might have, 
i tauBud hji, tetephons. 

Mr. Huh?, who is now serving 
‘a t«:4a ci SO months to eight 
■yeav-.; a the Federal peni- 


Uigaters that no electronic sur- 
■vcillance ~c burglary was in- 
volved in ids -S64 operation, 
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S By Eugene L. Meyer 1 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The U.S. Court of Appeals 
yesterday released convicted ' 
Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt and burglar 
Bernard L. Barker on per- 
sonal bond pending the out- 
come of their appeals for a 
new trial. 

In brief orders signed by 
clerk Hugh E. Kline, the ap- 
, peals court ordered the 
men to report to the proba- 
tion office of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court here to surren- 
der to the U.S. marshal for 
the District "when properly 
called upon to do so” and 
to notify officials of changes 
of addresses or phone num- ' 
bers. 

Hunt is the formef White 
House aide sentenced on No- 
vember to serve 2% years j 
for his role in the burglary 
and wiretapping of Demo- 
cratic national headquarters j 
' at the Watergate. He was or- ; 
dered to riiaintain his resi- 
dence at 11120 River Rd., 
Potomac, Md. 

Barker,' a Miami resident 
who recruited three other 
Miami men for the Water- 
gate bugging, was sentenced 
to serve 18 months to six 
years and stands to be eligi- 
ble for- parole in June. He 
was ordeied to stay with his 
wife at their’ Miami resi- 
dence. 

Daniel Schultz, lawyer for 
Barker and the three other 
Cuban-Americans, said all 


four .are being held in the : 
federal penitentiary at Eglin 
Field, Fla. Schultz said he ‘ 
requested a delayed decision 
on motions for release pend- 
ing appeal by ‘the other 
three men because they are 
eligible for parole Jan. 7. 

Intertwined with the legal 
actions yesterday was the 
family situation of Hunt, 
j whose wife died in a plane. 
I. crash Dec. 8, 1972, leaving 
lifour children .to be reared 
| by a father who was sen- 
I tenced to prison last March , 
I 22. . ; 

"His family has just dete- 
• rioraled so drastically. 'they 
need some adult.” William 
A. Snyucr, Jr., Hunt’s law- 
yer, said yesterday. 

Snvder said that Lisa, 22, 
and Howard St. John. 19. arc 
■renting an apartment, in sub- 
urban Kensington, Md. He . 
said Kevan, 21, is a student, 

, at Smith College in North- ! 
i ampton. Mass., while David, j 
10, is ih Miami with his god- 
father. Dr. Manuel Artime, 
a leader of the abortive 
1931 Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Snyder did not anticipate 
any delay in Hunt’s release. 
For Barker, release may not i 
come until the end of next 
week at the earliest, accord- 
ing to David Schultz, his 
lawyer. 

‘‘He has to be transported . 
to the District and proc- 
essed up here,” the attorney, 
Schultz, said: ' 

Schultz described Barker’s 
family as "all very happy, 
very 7 pleased (about . the 
release). We didn’t have 


. much hope for Barker.” The 
■ appeal by Barker, who has 
spent more than a year in 
prison, and the three other 
convicted burglars is from 
the refusal of U.S. District 
Court Chief Judge John J. 
Sirica to let them withdraw 
their guilty pleas and have a 
jury trial. ( * ’ 

The men pleaded guilty 
last Jan. 15, Schultz said, 
“on the belief they had at 
that time that they couldn’t 
disclose information or pre- 
sent their owqs defense for 
national security reasons.” 

Hunt’s appeal Is more 
compk:.. According to 'Sny- 
der, his lawyer, it is based 
on what he considers a* 
threat by Sirica of a harsh 
sentence unless Hunt coop-; 
■crated with prosecutors, and- 
on disclosures after the plsa 
that some of Hunt’s files’ 
had been destroyed by for- 
i mer White House aide John ' 
Dean III and by former FBI j 
director L. Patrick Gray III. ! 

Hunt also feels, his lawyer 
said, that “the whole opera- 
tion was ordered by the At- 
torney General (John N. 
Mitchell) and people w’ho 
could give a lawyer reason- 
able belief” that the order 
was legal. 

All motions for release' 
pending appeal are based 
on arguments that the con- 
victed person is not a dan- 
ger to ihe community, that 
he will not f lee and that 
the appeal has a good 
chance of succeeding. 

The office of special pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski had 


argued that^ the Watergate 
defendants’ * appeal was 
• frivolous.” "At least this or- 
,|, -r establishes that the ap- 
f'l'a' s not frivolous,” Sny- 
der .■•aid. 

Snyder said Hunt is 
overwhelmed” by the 

court-ordered release. At 
a,? federal Penitentiary in 
Allenwood, Pa., where Hunt 
has been confined, inmates 
are awakened at 5 a.m. to- 
tend a herd of 5,000 cows, 
Snyder said. 

"Hunt has bad arthritis in 
his arm,” Snyder said, “bat 
he s.out there shovelling cow 
dung every morning in the 
cold air. The Bureau of Pris- 
°ns doesn’t want to be ac- 
cused of running a country 
club for Howard Hunt and ' 
they sure aren’t.” j 

Of the other Watergate ; 
defendants, James w. Mc- 
'Cord Jr., sentenced to one- 
: to five years in prison, was 
■ allowed to remain free last 
month by Sirica on a S50,- 
000 appeal bond. McCord 
has testified before the Sen- 
ate . Watergate committee 
and federal grand juries. 
Sirica denied the other de- 
fendants’ motions for re- 
lease. 

The seventh original 
Watergate defendant, ' G 
Gordon Liddy, who has 
steadfastly refused to coo- 
perate with any Watergate; 
investigation, has been sen- 
tenced to a minimum of six 
years and eight months sen- 
tence but is currently serv- 
ing a contempt of court 
term in D.C. Jail in addition 
to that. • 


WASHINGTON POST Thursday, Jan, 10, 1974 

U.S. Reportedly Weighed 
Plot to Kill Castro in ’65 

NEW "YORK, Jan. 9 (AP) — Dominican Republic in April, 
Free-lance journalist Tad Szulc 1965 . ^ Johnson sent troops 
says'the United' States during cmmtry. 

President Lyndon Johnson’s Szulc - a *> rm , er diplomatic, 
, . correspondent for the New 

P 3”£ e K- 9 SCC ’ York Times, said the operation 
< <* ba C ° m - was planned by the Central 
Kinatl Intelligence Agency,' "presum- 

sinate Premier Fidel Castro, ably aeting with President 
The plan had to be. canceled, Lyndon Johnson’s authority 
Szule said in an article' to be unless it was another do-it- 
published Tn the Jan. 17 Es- yourself undertaking.” He I 
- quire magazine, when rebellion wrote! „ r*-. - I 

unexpectedly erupted in the ~rh e new invasion was to 

~ - be on a smaller scale than the 

Bay of Pigs. The scenario was 
I to bring ashore some 750 armed. 


Cubans at the crucial moment 
when Castro would be dead 
and inevitable chaos had de- 
veloped .... 

“The existence of the assas- 
sination plot, hatched, by the 
CIA in Pans and Madrid was 
disclosed by the Cuban’ gov- 
ernment in March, 1966, af te r 
the designated gunman— a 
bearded Cuban physician and 
former Cuban revolutionary 
army major named Rolando 
Cubela— was arrested in Ha- 
vana following investigations 
by Castro’s counterintelligence 
agents, who had become sus- 
picious of him. ” 
f Szulc said that although the 
Cuban government revealed 
the assassination plot, it never 
reported the invasion plan 
probably because it didn’t 
know much about it 
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8 January 197U 

3 AT WATERGATE/ 
i. GRAFTED PAROLE 

v- '• 

Their Release Due March 7 
t After 1 5 Months in Jail 

r~ WASHINGTON, Jan. 7 — 
Three of the seven Watergate 
burglars were granted parole 
today by the United States Pa- 
role Board, effective March 7. 
They will be the first in the 
case to finish their prison 
terms, ' 1 

The three — - Frank- A.- Stur- 
gis, Virgilio R. Gonzalez and- 
Eugenio R. Martinez — - were 
sentenced last November to 
terms of qne to four years in 
prison fro burglary, wiretap- 
ping and conspiracy in the 
break-in of Democratic Nation- 
al Heacquarte^s, in June, 157 2. 
They are now m custody aOhe 
Federal prison camp at Eglin 
Air Force Base near Miami. 

The man, all , Miami resa- 
. dents, will remain on parole un- 
til the end of their sentences 
Jn January, 1976. They have 
been in prison 15 monhs. 

Two other Watergate con- 
spirators — Bernard L. Barker 
■ and E. Howard Hunt Jr. — 
were released last week by 
order pending an appeal of 
1 their convictions. A sixth con- 
spirator, James. W. McCord 3r., 
was released earlier, pending 
an appeal. 

The other convicted Water- 
gate participant is G. Gordon 
Liddy, former counsel to the 
Fiance Committee to Re-elect 
the President. Until recently, 
Mr. Liddy was in the District 
of Columbia jail on a contempt 
of court charge for his failure 
to answer questions by the 
Watergate grand jury. 

According to a spokesman 
for the Watergate special pros- 
ecutor’s office, Mr. Liddy is 
now in a California jail await- 
ing trial -ofor his role in the 
break-in of the office of Dr. 
•Lewis Fielding, Dr. Daniel 
Ellsberg’s former psychiatrist. J 

Hew York Times 
9 January 197U 

McCord’s Bond Reduc&d 
• From $50,000 to $5,000 

lh«‘Wiulilnston Stu-Hrw* 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 8— -Bond 
for James W. McCord Jr. wax, 
lowered today from $50,000 to- 
$5,000 by United States District- 
Judge John J. Sirica. 

The action, taken at the re- 
quest of the convicted Water- 
gate conspirator’s lawyers, 
f am f the day after three other 

Watergate burglars were grant- 
ed parole, effective March 7. 

The three are Frank A. 
Sturgis. Eugenio R. Martinez 
and Virgilio R. Gonzalez, Their 
parole appears to mean that 
they will have finished serving 
their sentences before McCord 
really starts to serve his. 

Mr. McCord was convicted 
with G. Gordon liddy last Jan. 
i SO, but he spent only a few 
weeks in jail before being re- 
leased on bond. 


Wib MngtSK , I>. C, Wednesday, W4 

"frank cejuin 



E. Howard Hunt Jr., the 
right-wing burglar, got 
himself sprung out of the 
pokey last week with a ploy 
the ingenuity of which was 
precisely appropriate for a 
clash between the murky 
twilight world in which 
Hunt has operated most of 
his professional life as spy, 
dirty-tricks man, surrepti- 
tious Insurrectionary, elec- 
tronic eaves-dropper and 
burglar, and the sunlit world 
of American justice.. 


One of the field supervi- 
sors of the Watergate 
break-in, Hunt confessed 
and was tucked away by 
Judge Sirica for 30 months 
to eight years, a remarka- 
bly lenient sentence for a 
convicted criminal whose 
target was not a dry clean- 
er’s or a liquor store, not 
even a bank, but the Repub- 
lic itself. 

As of last week, he is out 
roaming the streets once 
more, free, as his reaction- 
ary admirers never tire of 
asserting of pettier crimi- 
nals paroled or freed on 
appeal, to do it again. 

Hunt is free because he 
has asked the U.S. Court of 
Appeals here to allow him 
to change his original plea 
of guilty to one of not guilty 
and to decree a new trial on 
'that new plea. The basic 
reason behind his change of 
heart as to his own guilt, 
according to his lawyers, 
is the contention that im- 
proper actions by the U.S. 
government prejudiced his 
original trial, making jus- 
tice impossible. 

The improper actions by 
the government cited by 
Hunt’s lawyers are the tak- 
ing of documents from 
Hunt’s White House safe 
and the destruction of them 
by L. Patrick Gray III, then 
acting head of the FBI, now 
practicing law in New Lon- 
don, Conn., in spite of his 


attitude toward the destruc- 
tion of evidence, an attitude 
one would have thought 
unseemly in an officer of 
the court. 

Hunt’s friends are famil- 
iar enough with the tech- 
nique of criminals charging 
governmental improprieties 
and going scot-free. Tradi- 
tionally, the right has de- 
nounced the technique when 
employed by Mafiosi and 
other undesirables. More 
recently, the right has de- 
nounced the technique when 
employed by such victims of 
apparent government con- 
spiracy as the Berrigan 
brothers and Dr. Ellsberg. 
It will be interesting to see 
hoiv much protest the right 
generates over Hunt’s use 
of the same ploy. 

' It is not, however, quite 
the same ploy, although it 
looks it. 


The difference is this: 
When the government be- 
haved improperly in the 
Berrigan affair that caused 
Henry Kissinger to fear for 
his virtue at the hands of 
sex-starved nuns, as he deli- 
cately put it, the government 
was clearly the enemy of 
the Berrigans, so much so 
as to employ a criminal as 
informer, quite possibly as 
agent-provocateur to some 
degree. 

When the government 
behaved improperly in the 
prosecution of Dr. Ellsberg, 
again the government was 
the declared enemy of the 
doctor, of his psychiatrist 
and of normal American 
justice, going so far as to 
burglarize the psychia- 
trist’s office and to dangle 
an attractive appointment 
before the presiding judge 
at Ellsberg's trial. 

When the government 
.behaved improperly toward 
Hunt, however, the govern- 
ment was not Hunt’s ene- 
my, but his friend, his em- 
ployer, his partner and, he 
confidently if mistakenly 


expected, his protector of 
last resort ' > 1 •* ' _ 

That’s quite a difference. 1 
It is true enough that dis- 
tinctions can and certainly 
will be made between die’ 
U.S. government and the 
Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. The two things 
were, in theory, separate - 
entities. 

On the other hand, an old 
disreputable like Hunt, aft- 
er two decades of carrying 
on for the CIA in the style 
made familiar to all through 
his novels, may be excused 
for confusing the two 
things, for assuming the 
CREEPS were a mere cov- 
er, a surface organization of 
the sort he was long famil- 
iar with, created as a base 
for his dirty, tricks on behalf 
of the government. 

, ★ 

He may be excused the 
more when we recall that so 
many of his encounters took 
place in the White House 
with people who were top 
presidential aides and that 
the papers on the destruction 
of which’he bases his appeal 
were in the White House and 
handled by White House 
personnel. 

If Hunt beats the rap on 
the grounds that the govern- 
ment that hired him as a 
burglar was subsequently 
improper in its dealings 
with him, the course of jus- 
tice will have no alternative 
but to go on, in criminal 
terms, to Gray, the man 
who destroyed the papers, 
to the men who gave Gray 
the papers to destroy and to 
the man in whose interest 
they were destroyed. 

All of this is merely one of 
many similar reasons that 
the Watergate affair will 
not be over in a hurry and 
that in the matter of the 
impeachment the House of 
Representatives would be 
seriously derelict in its du- 
ties to rush to judgment, to 
“vote it up or vote it down” 
before all the evidence is 
in. 


13 
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ate 


I % By John Hanrahan ' . \ * 

^ W»shlactoo Port Stall Writer 

frhe Watergate special 
prosecutor’s office has been 
attempting to question the 
publisher of a U.S.-based 
agti-communist Chilean 
newsletter concerning a 


v-v if ’!? : V "ft "j *V ; 

* # £ * « * A^'Wr.c; ' 

Wa* attempting • to *.tar0v. Dcrvle 


office wa* ^attempting* i» * .tarfJjr ; Doyle said there was 
question him in connection -■ nothlng illegal or improper 
with the break-in. .... in subpoenaing Lucom, and 
Lucom, a former State De- * that. Lucom was not being 
partment official, charged "harassed, 
that the special prosecutor’s J? Lucom, in a telephone in- 


thatthe special prosecutor’s 
office had illegally Issued 
' him a subpoena on Nov. 8 to 
appear before a grand jury. 


, mailing list allegedly Stolen - appear before a grand jury, 
from the Chilean Embassy^ Lucom said f that, as a news- 
last year in a break-lmthat^ Letter publisher,, lie was pro- 
possibly involved Watergate * tected by a Justice Depart- 
figures. xnent order prohibiting the 

♦This was the .first public T subpoenaing of members of 
Indication that any' dpcu- . the news media except with 


ment.may have been stolen 
during the Chilean Embassy 
*brda^-in the weekend of. 
Mefy 13-15, 1872— one month 
before five men were ar- 
rested for breaking into mid 
bugling Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquar-’ 
tefs at the Watergate. -.4 
' fChe special prosecutor’s 
office has been attempting 
tor 'determine whether the 
embassy burglary involved 
s$ne of the same persons 
whp-bave been implicated in 
1 tb£; Watergate break-in. 

-Wilson C. Lucom, pub- 
li§h6r and managing editor 
of Chile La Verdad (The 
Truth), disclosed in a tele- 
gram to Acting Attorney 
General Robert H. Bork and 
in'* a' telephone interview 
wfiti The Washington Post 


the specific authorization of ! 
the. Attorney General v '' . * 

The subpoena issued to 
Min lacked this necessary ’ 
authorization and was, 
therefore. Illegal,. -Lucom ! 
said. He charged the special' , 
prosecutor’s office with bar- 
assmebt - ■ 

'f James Boyle, press ' 

spokesman for the special ! 

prosecutor’s office, acknowl- : 

edged that the office is in r 1 
terested in questioning Lu- 
com, but declined to discuss 1 
the subject matter. .. 

Doyle said that the office 1 
wrote Lucom late last 
month and unformed him 1 
that it had withdrawn the. i 

subpoena after Lucom! ] 

raised the First Amendment 
hewsman’s privilege, issue.’ 1 
Doyle said : the office had 
reached afl " undergtahding l 
With Lucom’fi- attorney" to* 


ter view* indicated he would 
not cooperate with the fe- 
cial prosecutor’s office. He 
said.he'was being asked to 
answer, questions 1)0031156 
“they tell me. that a mailing 
list supposedly stolen frcm 
the Chilean Embassy May 
1315; contained names of 
persons who began, receiv- 
ing Chile La Verdad after 
that date. That, supposedly, 
was my link to Watergate.” - 

Lucom, noting that the 
original District of Colum- 
bia police report listed “just 
four radios, a shaver^ and a 
passport” as being stolen, 
said he doesn't believe any 
mailing list was stolen from 
the Chilan Embassy. In his 
telegram to Bark, he said; 

“What is really being 
sought is our long-estab- 
lished circulation list and 
hews sources in Chile.” 

Lucom called upon Bork 
to Investigate whether the 
special prosecutor’s office is 
in some . way using 


“harassing, unfounded in- 
vestigations” to aid Chilean 


•' V V.'*"'" 
;v(vx V ' 


Communists “in their united 
effort to overthrow the pres-* 
ent Chilean government” 

Lucom' said that the 
Watergate investigators had 
no evidence to link him to 
the Chilean Embassy break- 
in, but were Instead indulg- 
ing in “speculations to link 
me to the Watergate plum- 
bers.”. He said he knows 
none of the persons inipli- 
cated ini the Watergate 
break-in. 

Lucom said he was an as- 
sistant to Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius in the 
early 1940s, and served as 
deputy and acting chief ol 
mission in Ethiopia in 1944- 
1945. .’■,*■ ; 

D.C police sources said 
that the embassy break-in. 
was not intensively inves- 
tigated at the time it occur- 
red, and was then regarded 
as routine. 

According to a document 
made public during the Sen- 
ate select Watergate com- 
mittee hearings, former 
presidential counsel John 
W. Dean III was concerned 
after the June 17. 3972, 
Watergate arrests that e 
of the same person-, in- 
volved in that break-in were 
also involved in the Chilean 
Embassy burglary. ■' 


thal- the special prosecutor’s' have Luccto’rome In voldn* 


THE WASHINGTON POST’ 

Friday, Jan, 4, 1974 

I Joseph DucibeUa 


For CIA 


Dr. Joseph W. Duelbelia, 67, • 
a retired foreign 'affairs spe- 
cialist, died Tuesday at his ! 
home, 7611- Little River Turn- j 
pike.-Annandale. | 

A’ graduate of Gatholic Uni- 
versity,' where he received a 
doctorate in 1935, Dr. Duci- 
bella had been an instructor 
in romance languages at St. 
Joseph’s College in Hartford, 
Conn., and in the D C. school 


[system before World War n. 

■ During the war, he served, 
as a lieutenant with Naval In- 
telligence in North Africa and 
Italy and then in Washington, 
where he was acting chief edi- 
tor of the “History of the Of- 
fice of Naval Intelligence Dur- 
ing World WarU.” — 

| In 1946, he joined the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group, later 
the CIA, as a senior specialist 
for Western European affairs. < 
He retired in 1966, receiving a ■ 
silver plaque for distinguished • 
service. ; 

He is survived by his wife, 
Ltiliaq, of the home; two sons, 
Robert W. and Joseph C, of 
Annandale; four brothers, 
Charles, Salvadore, John and 
James; three rasters, Mary and 
Caroline Dudbella. and Lucy 
Bezozzi, and a grandchild. 
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The New Republic: 
December 29, 1973 


There's. More to the' 


CIA. amd.llu 

.by Tad Sznie 

Secret White House domestic and foreign intelligence 
operations conducted in the name of "national secu- 
rity" outside regular government channels have been 
much more numerous thefc is publicly known, and 
several of them have drawn cn the resources of the 
Central Intelligence Agency despite repeated official 
disclaimers. They raise serious new questions about 
the role of President Nixon and the CIA in a number of 
events. The story of additional activities by the i 
Plumbers and operations undertaken by the White 
House before and after the formal creation of this 
special unit in mid-1971, is likely to emerge in trials 
that follow a new series of indictments expected to be 
returned during January by Special Watergate Prose- 
cutor Leon Jaworski. 

These undisclosed operations are said to include: 

► Secret support, outside CIA channels, for the re- 
gime of Zambia's President Kenneth Kaunda late in 
.1970, to help him weather a conspiracy to oust him. 
The White House appeared to be concerned that 
Kaunda's. overthrow by radicals, possibly including 
Chinese agents, might lead to the seizure of private US 
copper investments in Zambia. Kaunda reportedly 
received electronic equipment to tap the telephones 
and homes of Zambian officials he suspected of plot- 
ting. Coincidentally a nephew of the late President 
Eisenhower was shipping such equipment to Zambia. 

► Burglary, or attempts at burglary, at the New York 
and Washington offices of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, apparently in search of 
personal data on its top officials, including ITT's Presi- ^ 
dent Harold S. Geneen, and other sensitive documents. 

► The use of CIA officials attached to the secret 
Anglo-American intelligence group located at the Brit- 
ish Embassy iq Washington to secure information on 
the background of Dr.- Daniel Ellsberg after the surfac- 
ing of the Pentagon papers in June 1971. The White 
House bypassed the usual CIA channels here. 

/► Supply, of equipment and false identification pa- 
pers to the Plumbers' Cuban-American task force by 
CIA offices in Miami and San Francisco in support of 
the raid on the offices of Ellsberg's psychiatrist, the 
Watergate break-ins and other operations. 

Jaworski, who has made it dear he Will not be de- 
terred in his investigations by White House invoca- 
tions of "national security," is believed to expect a new 
breakthrough in the area of the Flumbers' operations 
after indictments are handed down by a Washington 
federal grand jury looking into the September 1971 
raid on the Beverly Hills offices of Dr. Lewis Fielding, 
Ellsberg's psychiatrist. Among those expected to be 
indicted are John D. Ehrlichman, former head or the 
White House Domestic Council; former White House 
Special Counsel Charles W. Colson; G. Gordon niddy, 
one of the Plumbers; and the three Cuban-Americans 
who carried out the Fielding raid: Bernard L. Barker, 
Eugenio Ma rtinez and Felipe deDiegc. 

Tad Szulc was a diplomatic correspondent for The New 
York Times. Approved For Release 2001/08/07 : 


who pleaded guilty test November 30 to a single 
charge of criminal conspiracy in the Fielding burglary, 
is regarded as the star witness for the prosecution, 
having discarded his "national security" defense. ^ 

Prosecutors hope that Krogjh will "break wide open 
the White House domestic intelligence operations. One 
source predicts that Xrogh's testimony in a trial "may 
blow the White House out of the water " touching 
upon everything from the President's owih knowledge 
of various operations to the role of the CIA. Hunt, 

' sources say, will risk contempt of court if he refuses to 
testify. Ehrlichman, Liddy and Young were indicted 
earlier by a Los Angeles grand jury, but the California 
trial has been delayed until April 15 and may be can- 
celled because the Fielding break-in is now considered 
part of federal jurisdiction in Washington under the 
provisions of Title 18 of the US Penal Code. 

New information available suggests that the White 
House was engaged in secret intelligence operatibns 
even before the publication of the Pentagon papers 
and other news leaks led, as alleged by the White 
House, to the establishment of the Krogh-Young- 
Hunt-Liddy special unit. 

Aside from White House efforts to obtain informa- 
tion in 1969 on the Chappaquiddick incident involv- 
ing Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, presidential aides are 
said to have launched private intelligence operations 
abroad, chiefly because of their distrust of the CIA 
under the former director, Richard Helms. For instance 
it is believed that the White House became fearful 
about Zambia — and the continued supply of copper— 
about the time the late Salvador Allende Gossens was 
elected president in Chile, in September 1970, ai.d 
moved toward the nationalization of American copper 
companies there. Kaunda is believed to have been in / 
serious danger in October 1970, and pressure or die . 
White House to act may have come from the copper 
companies. 


jhrom what 1 can learn, the White House dispatched 
its own unidentified agents to the African country to 
help Kaunda neutralize his enemies. What remains 
unclear is whether there was a link between that inter- 
vention' and- a contract held by a Washington public 
relations man and an outstanding Nixon fund-raiser, 
to supply Kaunda with bugging and other electronic 
equipment. The man is Michael Doud Gill, nepnew of 
Mrs. -Mamie Eisenhower, who served in 1968 as assist- 
ant chairman of United Citizens for Nixon- Agnevz. 
Gill, a friend of President Kaunda, said in a recent 
newspaper interview that the Zambian had fears of trie 
Chinese who exert considerable influence in neigh- 
boring Tanzania. Speaking of the equipment supplied 
to Kaunda, Gill said, that "they were bugging their 
own officials," Gill's contract came to light in Septem- 
ber when his former partner, Marshall Soghoian, was 
. charged in Washington, DC with acting as an unregis- 
tered foreign agent for Zambia. Soghoian is free on an 
unusually high 5100,000 bohd pending grand jury iri- 

Ts 
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vestigations. Gill said Soghoian had stolen his con- 
tract with the Zambians. .'.fi 

The alleged burglary attempts at ITT offices occurred 
in 1971 and 1972 as a form of "double insurance" after 
the corporation offered one million’dollars in contri- 
, butions to the CIA to prevent the inauguration of Pres- 
- ' ident Allende in Chile and $400,000 to the Republican 
Party in connection with an antitrust suit. 

I have been told that "in case of complications, the 
White House people wanted to have in their hands a 
lot of personal information about Geneen and others." 
Testimony before the. Senate Watergate Committee by 
former White House investigators, the Plumbers' fore- 
runners, showed that investigations of personal habits 
of those of interest to the White House was a frequent 
procedure. But it cannot be excluded that the Plumbers 
also looked for incriminating documents concerning 
1971 meetings between top administration figures and 
ITT officials, which resulted in the corporation's suc- 
i cess in avoiding antitrust action after its purchase of 
i an insurance company. It should be recalled that in 
j 1972 Hunt was sent to Denver by the White House to 
persuade Dita Beard, the ITT lobbyist, to say that her 
memo on the secret deal was a forgery. 

Perhaps the most complicated aspect of the Plumb- 
ers' operations was their relationship with the CIA. 
Helms, William E. Colby, the agency's present director 
and other senior officials have denied in public and in 
executive sessions before congressional committees 
that there was any "involvement" with Watergate. In- 
stead they charged White House officials sought to use 
CIA for the subsequent cover-up. But discrepancies 
and contradictions raise the question whether the 
CIA's denial might not have been a "technical denial." 

The first discrepancy involves dates. In his May 22 
speech President Nixon said that the first meeting he 
held with Ehrlichman and Krogh for the purpose ofset- 
ting up an operation to prevent news leaks was on 
July 24, 1971. But the record of the Watergate hearings 
showed that Ehrlichman first called General Robert E. 
Cushman, Jr., then CIA deputy director, as early as 
July T to arrange for a visit by Hunt. Cushman and 
Hunt met on July 22. Hunt, a CIA veteran (and a friend 
of General Cushman, who attended Hunt's retirement 
party the year before), had come to ask CIA help for a 
"one-time" interview with an unspecified person. The 
CIA gave him a wig, a speech-alteration device, a small 
camera, a tape' recorder and two sets of false docu- 
ments. Later, on Hunt's request, the CIA also provided 
Liddy with false documents. 

As it is now known. Hunt was part of a larger opera- 
tion designed to uncover compromising information 
about Ellsberg. This was the reason for the Fielding 
raid. The White House was convinced that Ellsberg 
may have had access to other classified materials after 
he made the Pentagon papers available to the press, 
and that he might be turning them over to the Soviet 
government. This suspicion, I am told, led the White 
House to turn to the British for a secret check on Ells- 
berg's activities during the year he spent at Cambridge 
University in 1953. The notion at the White House was 
that Ellsberg may have had contacts with Harold (Kim) 
Philby, the British intelligence operative who turned 
out to be a key Soviet espionage agent. _ » , 
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Ehrlichman arranged for the Hunt interview with 
! Cushman about the same time he turned to the joint 
ij Anglo-American intelligence group in Washington for 
- information on Ellsberg's Cambridge days. The joint 
j intelligence group functions under an agreement pro- ‘ 
’ viding for temporary service by CIA agents with MI-6, 
the British intelligence service, and vice versa. Nor- 
.mally intelligence requests from the US government to 
the joint group go through CIA headquarters. In this: 
instance, however, Ehrlichman contacted the group; 
directly through a CIA representative. MI-6 passed 
on the- request to Mf-5, the British counterespionage 
agency. Tire answer on Ellsberg was negative. It is not 
known whether the CIA official in question apprised 
Helms of the Ehrlichman request. Investigators think, 
however, that it is significant that Ehrlichman was act- 
i ing in the Ellsberg case almost three weeks before 
Nixon, according to his own statement, gave the go- 
ahead on the Plumbers' unit. The suspicion arises 
whether secret domestic intelligence operations may 
not have been initiated even earlier. According to one 
f version, the White House obtained information on 
April 17, 1971, that Ellsberg was preparing to turn 
! the Pentagon papers over to the press. The first install- 
ment was published in The New York Times on June 13. 

A s far as the CIA's subsequent role is concerned, 
most investigators are willing to accept Helms' and 
. Colby's technical disclaimer that the agency was "not 
involved" in Watergate, although they wonder how 
■much- the CIA knew about Plumber operaticr.s in 
! general. ' 

In October Barker, Martinez and Virgilio R. Gon- 
zales, three of the five Watergate raiders, swore that 
they knew that equipment for the Fielding and Water- 
gate burglaries as well as false documents for all of 
them were supplied by the CIA. These daims are con- 
tained in affidavits filed in support of a motibn, later 
denied by Judge John J. Sirica, to be allowed to change 
their pleas from guilty to not guilty in the Watergate 
affair. A source close to the investigation says that "it 
would be incredible for them at this late date to com- 
mit perjury" in affidavits seeking a favorable court 
decision. 

Barker, a former CIA employee, said in his affidavit 
that "it appeared to me that the equipment, disguises 
and fake identification papers that were used in the 
[Fieldingl operation were the type that were used and 
prepared by the CIA, and at some point Mr. Hunt con- 
firmed my belief and advised that this equipment had 
been provided by the CIA." Speaking of the Watergate 
raid. Barker said that "As was the case with the Field- 
ing. Office entry, fake identification papers that were 
used in the Watergate entries had been prepared by the 
CIA." Martinez, who still was on a CIA monthly re- 
tainer at the time of the Watergate break-in, said in his 
affidavit that "equipment which was used during the 
operation which included mechanical equipment, dis- 
guises and false identification papers were the type I 
j associated with the QA and I was told by Mr. Hunt 
that the agency had supplied the equipment." 

It is of course possible that Hunt was lying to his 
own men to make it appear that the CIA was behind 
all the Plumber operations. But there is no question 
that the CIA provided false papers to the Cuban- 
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Americans through its "Green Light" group in Miami. 
The "Green Light" group, a section of the GA station 
in Miami: headed by William Davis, specializes in 
screening Cuban refugees from the island to deter- 
mine whether they may be engaged as agents to be 
infiltrated back to Cuba. It has ample facilities for 
clandestine work. Eugenio Martinez worked foi; "Green 
Light." Neither Helms nor his associates were ever 
asked by the Senate Watergate Committee whether the 
CIA had provided false documents to the Cuban- 
Americans, in addition to the papers GA gave Hunt 
and Liddy. 'Helms has indirectly denied that the GA 
provided the Plumbers with burglary equipment, but 
sources claim it did come from the agency's office in 
Burlingame, a sdburb of San Francisco. Helms testified 
that he learned about the Fielding break-in only last 
May and that "I was assured by the CIA that equip- 
ment given Hunt was not used in the break-in." 

It is possible that the CIA'S top echelon simply 
chose to look the other way after supplying the Plumb- 
ers with their needs on the theory that in dealing with 
the White House, "What you don't know, doesn't 
hurt you." It is also possible that Helms, personally 
distrusted by the White House, was kept in the dark 
by subordinates. Nixon claims his subordinates failed 
to inform him. There is no other explanation for the 
CIA's apparent lack of interest in Hunt's activities 
after he had requested assistance from General Cush- 
man. Hunt, after all, had been a fairly important CIA 
official and his involvement in national security areas 
on the White House's behalf could riot have failed to 
arouse professional interest in the agency. In his testi- 
mony, however. Helms insisted the CIA became inter- 
ested in Hunt and the others, all former GA employ- 


ees, only after Watergate. Cushman testifiedi that it 
would be unlikely for the GA to provide aid without ^ 
the clearance by headquarters. This, then, leaves offi- 
cially unanswered the question of where the Cuban- 
Americans got their false documents found on them, 
after they were arrested at' Watergate. 

Investigators reject published allegations that Mar- 
tinez kept the CIA informed throughout of the Plumb- 
ers' operations. They believe that the agency may 
have been willing to provide support for them, but 
eschew any knowledge of what they did -/at least in 
the initial stages. On this controversial point, Mar- , 
tinez' sworn affidavit throws new and interesting 
1 light: . . I broached the name of Mr. Hunt with' my 
[CIA] supervising agent sometime around the time of 
the Fielding office entry. The subsequent response I 
received from my supervising agent indicated to me 
that he had not been informed by his superiors and 
accordingly, that I was not supposed to disclose arty 
information about these operations to him." 

At this point if Martinez is telling the truth, fhe CIA 
was indeed looking the other way. But Martinez goes 
bn: "At some point, either shortly before the first 
Watergate or between the first and second Watergate 
entry, my supervising agent in the Miami area made 
an inquiry of me with respect to any information I 
had regarding activities of Mr. Hunt." This contradicts 
directly Helms' testimony. Martinez said he refused 
to answer on national security grounds. But a , few 
days later, on June 17, 1972, the CIA had its answer 
about Hunt. Other answers about the Plumbers— and 
about the innumerable contradictions in the Water- 
gate matter— should emerge when Krogh & Co. begin 
to testify. 
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Phony Offerof 
Peace Regretted 
U.S. Embassy 


BY JACK FOISIE 
Times SUM Writer 

BANGKOK — The U.S. 
Embassy here admitted 
Saturday that a member j 
of the Central Intelligence j 
Agency had with ."regret- ' 

It table and unauthorized in- 
; itiative sent a phony, letter 
to. Thailand's prime minis- 
ter offering a truce on be- . 
half of Thai insurgents. 

The disclosure con- 
firmed a story published 
earlier by a Thai English- 
language newspaper, The 
Nation. 

The embassy spokes- 
man. Terry Shroedcr. de- 
clined to say what moti- 
vated the 1 c 1 1 e r. X n r 
would he name the indivi- 
dual involved or say 
whether the a cent had 
been reprimanded. The 
agent worked in jmrthcast 
Thailand where the insur- 
gency represents- a sub- 
stantial threat to security. 

According to informed 
sources the letter was 
written and mailed in 
November to the new Thai 
prime minister, Sanya 
Dliarroasakti. Si-nod hv a 
purported insurgent .lead- 
er. "Chamras." it proposed 
that control of insurgent- 
held areas in the north- 
cast. mainly adiacent to 
the Laos border, be recog- 
nized bv the government 
and allowed autonomous 
rule. In return the insur- 
gents pledged not to seek 
to expand their insurgen- 
cy. 

The offer, when publi- 
cized, was officially ig- 
nored by government 
leaders and its authentici- 
ty- waff discounted. Howev- 
er,' in a related response 
weeks later, Prime Minis- 
ter Sanya renewed a 
government offer of am- 
nesty to insurgents who 
would give up the fight. 

The matter subsided un- 
til Saturday when The Na- 
tion attributed the letter's 


authorship to the CIA. 
The newspaper said the 
agent, while taking any re- 
turn address off the letter, 
had left, his own mailing 
address on the form he 
signed to have the letter ; 
registered. This made the 
letter easy to trace. 

Speaking for U.S. Am- 
bassador William Kintner, 
the spokesman said "the 
[incident of the cease-fire 
letter has been discussed 
with appropriate Thai offi- 
! cers. It is a regrettable and 
uni uthorized initiative. 
The American ambassador 
has directed categorically 
that no American official 
he involved in any activity 
which could be interpret- 
ed as interference in Thai 
1 Internal affairs." 

The affair is the latest in 
recent Thai-American ex- 
changes which have led to 
afterthought statements 
and red faces. 

Thai-American relations 
are particularly sensitive 
now, as the Thai govern- 
ment seeks to reestablish 
trade and perhaps diplo- 
matic relations with the 
People's Republic of China. 

As a result, Thai officials 
have been playing the 
♦lumbers game on the ac- 
tual size of U.S. forces in 
Thailand. Defense Minis- 
■ ler D a w e e Chullasapya 
has announced the num- 
uer is below 33.000 and 
going lower soon. 

The American figure is 
35,000 and negotiations 
are continuing on "possi- 
ble further reduction." So 
far only one American air 
base in Thailand has been 
closed since the cease-fire 
declared in Vietnam a 
year ago. Six bases remain 
open and active in irain- 
1 n-g and reconnaissance 
flights over Indochina. 
The number of U.S. ser- 
vicemen in Thailand is 
greater than anywhere 
overseas, except for North 
Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in West Germa- 

The Americans want to 
negotiate a siatus-of-forrcs 
agreement to regularize 
the. long-term presence of 
some, troops in Thailand. 
Replying a query on the 
progress of such talks. 
Thai Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Pracha Guna- 
Kasem snapped: 

"As long as there are 
American soldiers in Thai- 
land they will be under 
Thai law." 

Under recently arrived 
Ambassador Kintner, ef- 


CIA Danger 
To Thai, 
Writer Says 

Express — France Presse 

BANGKOK (AFP) - A col- 
umnist of the influential after- 
noon daily Siam Rath' has warn- 
ed the new government of the 
possible danger posed by the 
American Central Intellig ence 
Agency LCfbjJ 

Citing the past CIA record in 
South Vietnam and Cambodia 
as an example, columnist Kasen 
Atchayasai wrote that over- 
throw was likely in any devel- 
oping country whose regime 
was found to pursue policies 
contrary to U.S. interests. 

Because of the big interests of 
(he United States in Thailand, it 
was unlikely that the American 
government would approve any 
sudden change in Thai policies, 
the columnist wrote. 

-V i 

HE SAID that although the 
CIA had played no part in the 
recent student uprising that led 
to the change in government, it 
was very likely that the agency 
was watching closely any 
change which might result in 
damage to U.S. interest. . 

He pleaded that the govern- 
ment use astute judgement to-' 
wards the Americans as toj 
avoid any repeat of the blood-, 
shed that occurred Oct. 14. ! 

“This is not an attempt to in- 
forts have been made to 
reduce some of the more 
visible symbols of official 
American presence in 
Thailand. American mili- 
tary shopping centers 
have been reduced. Rec- 
reational facilities have 
been reduced or closed. 
American military police 
walking Bangkok streets 
no longer carry arms. 

Thais appear to appreci- 
ate these efforts, while 
continuing to express con- 
cern at the reduction in 
Thai civilian employment 
at American military 
bases and in U.S. agencies. 
There are at present about 
30,000 Thais so employed. 

Recently they were all 
given a pay raise, after a 
strike of Thai employes, in 
the Bangkok post ex- 
change — the military-run 
shopping center. Thai em- 
ployes at more-or-less per- 
manent American agen- 
cies have a pension plan, 
with the U.S. government 
contributing the major 
share. 


cite the Thai government to ex- 
pel the GI’s or abandon rela- 
tions,” the article said. 

“What is wanted is that the 
government should proceed to 
find means to win bargains for 
the reduction of U.S. potveron a 
more suitable way. It should 
not allow the United States to 
do just as it pleases, as it has in 
the jpast” .... .. ......... 

Meanwhile, . in Washington, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Monteagle Stearns told 
Congress that the U.S. Govern- 
ment foresees no need for basic 
changes in its policy towatds 
Thailand because of the col- 
lapse of the military regime. 

“THE UNITED STATES ex- 
pects no change in the atmos- 
phere of cooperation and. mu- 
tual understanding that charac- 
terized U.S.-Thai relations in 
the past,” he said. 

\ He added that the United 
spates expected to provide such 
support and assistance as was 
necessary to maintain Thai- 
land’s security and promote its 
economic development. “We ex- 
pect to continue our dialogue 
with the Thai government re- 
garding the U.S. military forces 
in Thailand, bearing in mind 
the mutual security interests' 
they serve and the rovarsign' 
prerogatives of our Thai ’■ 
he said. 

Commenting on the American 
presence in Thailand — six mil- 
itary bases, 35,000 troops — the 
Thai foreign minister confirmed 
that the ultimate goal was “to- 
tal withdrawal.” 

However, he added, “it will 
take time and it depends on the 
situation.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
19 December 1973 


Ex-C.l.A. Agent Is Cleared 
On Illegal Weapon-Charges 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18 
: (AP) — The man who reportedly 
possessed the largest private 
arsenal ever found in Philadel- 
phia was found not guilty yes-: 
terday in Municipal Court of 
illegal weapon charges. 

George E. Fassnacht, a for-' 
mer agent of the Central In-j 
telligence Agency, w as set free! 
when the judge ruled there had! 

been insufficient prosecution 
evidence to tie Mr. Fassnacht 
to machine guns found fe th® 
home of his wife’s friend. 

A search of Mr. Fassnacfaf s 
home in June, 1971, "was ruled 
illegal by another judge about 
a month ago. That search 
turned up a quantity of ex- 
plosives, hand grenades,' 
bombs, small arms and ammu- 
nitions. 
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BANGKOK, Thailand, Jan. 9 dor, William R. Kintner, wasi a„ T o-rene “,T J"'*' TE*"?. 

y») — Sho uting, jeering Thai said to fcs “extremely an- Anthony Le S Greville Wynne, an Englishman jailed 

indents demanded the ouster noyefi” at ihs facidsnt ’ There was a small story in the paper by Soviet Union as a spy, to write 
f the United States Ambas- Officially, ..Mr. Kintner has the other day about a Central Intdli- a DOOK - 

sdor today and protested the apologized far the. letter and ggxioe Agency -operative out in Thailand • A statement that some supposed 

islt fey the Japanese Premier, said that he has ordered that faking a letter from the local guerrillas journalists overseas actually work for 

More thar, 4,000 ■ students, in the. future "no American of- to the Thai Government. The agency *hs C.I.A.— a fact leaked by the C.l.A. 

rofessors and others massed ficiai be Involved in any ac- apologized to the Thais for the irici- itself recently. 

utside the United States Em- - cotfld be inter- dent described it as an aberration and. ® A descriptive phrase saying that , 

ambassador, William R- Kint- The Government. which is A reassuring story, that It tells us th£^t<£' 

.er, and the United States Cen- said to have leaked the Infer- that we can still count on the covert A3Y niL Toe I 

ral Intelligence Agency get mation to the press, has made operations people at fire C.I.A.— the "^?^ atlc party was thor *' I 

, ut of the country. Student no official comment. But sev- men w ho planned the Bay of Pigs, ougniy vermea - . . 

marshals keDt order and ihe eral inking officials have said . carrfied m & sec ret war in Laos, British ghosting, newspaper adjec- 

Sonstration onSnfced Vy shoU “ fee subsidized cultural organizations and tives, intelligence fiascos of the past: 

> e0 pi e f or Democratic Action, p^e students, whose uprising foreign politicians, and provided tech- ' I ? 0 . se , that flfty peo “ 

ff I S about tvoiSSS Sf. nical aid for the White House burglary P* labored 1,700 hours to turn into na- 
iouts. Mr. Kintner was in tary government here, axe con- squad. tionalsecmty mountains. It is easy 

lorthem Thailand. sidered the 'most powerful po- ^ W£ want j s & keep such to la dgh at such bumbledom, as Taylor 

The demonstrations were ntical force in Thailand. In the thiT1 „ Hieht? w a tionalsecuritv Branch !n an acid analysis of 

me of the strongest since ^ following disclosure ©! the T Z ! the case in last month’s Harper's maga-. 

tudents toppled the military C .LA. to^en! the students is- “n 3? rf th^Si zine. Marchetti’s publisher! Alfred A. ; 

egime in October and became sued demands for an examina- 'bave no idea of the political tncks K . » thinking 0 f nublishins the : 

he only significant organized tioa of American intelligence and covert wars earned on m their b^withblanks and semhnf the 

lolitical force. _ activities in the country. But name, even years ago. Right? ■ __ 

fbe Ja ?^ nes ? Premier, Ka- they stopped short of suggest- Those propositions may sound ^ ^ case - 
cuei Tanaka, who is on a five- j ng more se nous measures, such . ~t hut thev would he serimis if 14 wins the case. 

:ountry Southeast Asian tour, as withdrawal of American mil- f^surd , But qf course * not reayy fu ™y- 

;ave a hastily revised speech ftary personnel or a formal the U.I.A. and the Justice Department ^ states needs more light on ' 

it a dinner in his honor given Government protest to Wash- prevail in a legal argument they axe ^ national security policies* not less. 
iy Premier Sanya Dharmasaki ingtnn. , , making right now in the Federal Dis- policy-making by experts without pub- 

ifter being by 0 ntranr^ Author Not Identified trict Court in Alexandria, Va. The case ^ gcmtyjy ^ what got. us into such 

ivho barricaded the entrances . • .. is one that ought to concern anyone a . Vietnam 

to his hotel. He said the dem- The agent who wrote the . about freedom and Dublic * . j 15 „ .. . . . 

onstrations made him aware of letter has not been identified, ^ho cares about tteectom ano pumic 3 udg e Albert V. Bryan Jr. has or- ■ 

“the concern of the Thai peo- but his plot has been ex- control of government in, the United ^ ere( j the C.LA. to produce reasons 
pie about the role of Japanese plained by officials familiar States. • for its 225 deletions in the Marchetti 


very likely the worst-kept secret nr 
official history. _ j 

» Numerous mentions of the well- ! 
known fact that the CL A., in the! 
1950’S, supported efforts to overthrow 
the Sukarno Government in Indonesia, 
# An eight-word -passage saying ! 
that the British secret service .helped 
Greville Wynne, an Englishman jailed 


"the concern of the Thai peo- but his plot has been ex- control < 
pie about the role of Japanese [plained by officials familiar States, 
influence.” ‘with the situation. The letter ji a |j ’ 

Kintner V/as in C.LA. 1 purported to be from_‘‘Cham- a resDec 


It all began when Victor Marchetti, manuscript, and to clear some experts 
a respected official of the CI.A. from who can help Marchetti argue against 


iillUner Was in n ,- , r „ m . « m<uui tug uc ogauiai 

The protests against Mr. mU nist insurgent leadef in 1955 to 1969, decided to wnte a book them. This has, brought protests from 
Kir/cn&r and the C.l.A. were northeast Thailand. The letter, about it. The agency went to court and the C.I.A. director, William E. Colby, 
touched off by reports Satur- a CO py of which was published got an order barring him from publish- who wants a secret hearing to tell the 
day that a C.l.A. agent had j n The Nation, seemed clever ing anything, “factual, fictional or judge why he can’t do that, 
sent a letter to Premier Sanya enough. otherwise,” without its consent. The a certain skepticism about Mr. 

in the name of a Communist Addressed iso Premier Sanya, -basis for the injunction was that Colby i$ in order. He helped to create 

insurgent. The letter offered ft gays in part that "we -greatly 'Marchetti, in going to work for the that sinister C.I.A. . operation, the 

tutonomf in “rebel' Trtls in '-“Au DOt t0 disclose ^gram, to arrest tort, ore 

northwestern ThaUand. Mr. because they are fooled by im- classified matters. and assassinate suspected dissidents 

Kintner, who served with the perialist America.” It also says, With the help of a former Foreign in Vietnam; he may understandably 

C.l.A. in Washington in 1950-52, in proposing a cease-fire in re-! Service officer, John Marks, Marchetti prefer darkness to light. ' ! 

told Thai newsmen yesterday turn for amnesty and autono-j we nt ahead and wrote his book. He In fact, it would be awkward to 
.that the agent in question had m y in insurgent-held areas, ____ ^ have to justify classifications to a 


[been sent out of Thailand and that “the views in this letter 

'Kee^Sk®” iPUnai7 ^ t^ y enrire n0 Peop e ieS he LS S tio°n ABROAD AT HOME that classifies everything important as 
i ' Army ’ — a secret Marchetti and Marks are rea- 

* Strain May Develop The letter, dated Dec. 5, was sent it to' the agency, where 50 people sonable men and might well have 

„ Bv JAMES F CLARITY received by Premier Sanya, spe nt 1,700 hours going over it. (Who agreed if fiiey had been asked to drop 
'• wh ? reportedly became sus- were they? ^ ima |ination reels.) or ^ references to senous 

„ . . „ picious and had its source _. , ri rnt a km. current intelligence matters. Instead, 

BANGKOK, Thailand Jan. 9 decked. It was learned that ^ Pfi WLh the CIA. went to court vrth its dan-' 

— Knowledgeable Western the office boy who mailed the of the book. broadside arsumenf 

diplomatic officials .say rela- letter registered it with the Marchetti pleaded that many of the .,Z, rlrc ... 

tions between the United States p r0 pe r return address, which censored items had already appeared . . . 

i and Thailand could be severely P as P traced to an office of f n Drint c LA officials thought aeain matenal promlses not t0 f * tsCj&sc n - If 
strained by the recent admit- 1 j T m pnnt. C.LA. orticiais tnougnt again that “contract” can bring an injunc- 
ted interference of the Central! tPe C ±^ and agreed to reduce their deletions ^ yRars latei . free sp J’ h win J have 

: Intelligence Agency m Thai to 22 ^ W€ can se f the restored lH, been drastica ] ly reduced. When some 

, ^ . , . . . . * nd ^ ^ ™ }dea ° f !° rt °! official - resigns from Government in 

f The .officials said American thing censors would cut if they had ^ m ^ iavasion 

incident, in which the United ' ® A paragraph about a pn^ansfe telephone tapped; Henry Kissinger will , 

States Embassy admitted that send baboons xrom Taiwan over main- try to enjoin him from expressing his 

a C.LA. agent bad written a -China, carrying propaganda. . disagreement. It would be hard to 

letter- in the name of a Com- ©References to Air America as a overrate the dan^-e- of * 

munist insurgent leader pro- “C.LA. -owned airline” in Indochina — 

posing a cease-fire between the 
rebels and. the interim Govern- 
ment of Premier Sanya Phar- 
masakti. 

The United States Ambassa- 


court. But the trouble lies in a system 
that classifies everything important as 
a secret Marchetti and Marks are rea- 


Strain May Develop 

By JAMES F. CLARITY , 

Special -to The New Vorlc Times 


iviarcneiu pieaoeo ram many m me E ne w ho works oa classified 
censored items had alreaoy appeared flmises not t0 disclose it. If 

in print. C LA. officials thought again ^ .. co ^ ract> , ^ bri an injunc . 
and agreed to reduce their deletions ^ yRars later _ free spee ’ h lv i!l have 

to 22o. We can see the restored lH been dra stica]ly red uced. When some 
and they give an idea of the sort of official . resign / from Government in 
* ** h8d disagreement with, say, the invasion 


their way. For example; 


[of Cambodia, he will not only have his 


® A- paragraph about a program to telephone tapped: Henry Kissinger will 


send balloons from Taiwan’ over main- ^ t0 en j 0{n h im from expressing his 
land China, carrying propaganda. , disagreement. It would be hard to 
© References to Air America as a overrate the darwe- of 
“C.LA. -owned airline” in Indochina — 
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CIA Justification Order ed 

Ex-Intelligence Men 
Win Round on Book 


RDP77-00432R0001 


iUMnnnn 


Two former government in- 
telligence officers won a pre- 
liminary round in their legal 
■ Of?ht to restore censorship de- 
i letions by the Central Intelli- 


CIA s dealings with prominent 
foreign leaders as well as 
“'black’ intelligence opera- 
tions abroad. 

Yesterday's decision by. 


jVASHm&TON POST 

HeadofCU 
| pnters Book 
ICourtFigJitf 


'ay, Jar. 5 , 1974 . 

• . . * 


« t .uns oy ine uentrai Intelli- *esieraay's decision by 
i gence Agency in a manuscript j J,,dge Bryan requires that 
I describing operations of the ^ n °Pf s ' lawyer. Floyd 
! agency. ~ Abrams be given clearance to 

1 U.S. District Court Judge fi?,? 1 ™" 6 deieted Portions of 
;A,b. rt v.B, y „ J , faAle ^ e “• 

ana ordered the government It also requires the govern- 
to produce documents to sup- “ ent to cle ar former National 
port the 225 security deletions + C . 0uncil staffer Mor- 
it made in the book manu- , for access to the 

script of tormer Central Intel- government claimsto bfcfas* 
ligence Agency official Victor' sifie d. 

Marchetti and former State ! w * Wo authors asked that : 
Department intelligence offi- rf. penn serve as a witness to 

„ ■ SSKS *re-=2 1 

e ClA > ln ordering the de- script from a national security 
letions under a previous U.S. standpoint. secuiitj 

Court of Appeals order, said I Halperin, a witness in the 
. t° ur °f Its deputy directors Pentagon papers case, is cur- 

had decided that the deleted c! n . tly ™ SUin5 Secretary of j 
I matter violated security classi- dama^Trf fh Kissii, -‘' 1 ' for l 

location. But the E .™ e „ t &£ JR£S£$, 

produced no documents to Phooe between May lSfjfj a nc j' 
support the decisions. 'February. 1971. ’ . ‘ ; 


The Marchetti-Marks manu- numS-* 1 - ond Marks also! 
~ cm - ™ ™ 
of Intelligence” and scheduled against the government. The 
for publication by Knopf, de- Sta te Department is seeking 
scribed specific and poten- l«- en ^° ln • VIarks ’ formerly an 
tially controversial operations men's Bureau* oflnUT^' 
!°f the CIA ’ S Clandes tine Divi- and Research, from publishing 
sion over a period of years. Imaterial gathered during his 
! It reportedly goes into the | pe r, iod of government service 

i without prior official review. 

Washington post lr e * lc?< ^ ay ,J <IJI . 9 , 2!>74 , 


CIA Doubles 
Air America 
Asia Awards 

, -associated Preu 

Rep Les Aspln (D-Wis.) said 
, yesterday that defense con- 
for Air America, which 
has done work for the Central 
Intelligence Agency .in Indo- 
^ na . ®°re than doubled last 
Year to a total of $41.4 million, 
j . Apparently, unknown to the 
American public, the CIA has 
up some of the slack 
created by our military with- 


drawal,” said Aspin, a former 
Pentagon economic adviser. 

“Without a dbubt,” he said, 
“the contracts reflect sub-, 
stantial U.S. involvement , ip 
the Southeast Asia war' and 
.that’s the last thing we want.” 

-Aspin said nearly all con- 
tracts were for Air America 
operations out of Thailand or 
for maintenance work on 
planes based in Thailand. 

The CIA and Air America 
had no comment/ • 
i, Aspin said the $41.4 million 
In contracts, compared with 
■$17.7 million the year before, 
moved Air America’s parent 
company, Pacific Corp., up to 
the 91st in the ranking of de- 
fense contractor*. 


it - By Laurehce Stem ’ ” J 

15 „ w "^rirtoa Pftrt staff Writer V - 3 

1- nw?*' aI Intelligence Ageacvi 

Director William E. CofofK 

v t\T' encd d Irect]y in a 

y battle over a hook manuscript 

1 would cSS 

1 sensitive intelli- 

3 *° d “PerationT 

f daritfiw S r ? tor - ^ an afa- 

j I nf™. Wednesday in u? 

1 . . . . - ettorts to prevent n»k 

ft-® : 

, & the manuscript by 

two former government Intel, 
ligence officers would “cause 

S’” 1 ™ ^ a* ™SE3, 

United ^tM 51 ! of tbe! I 

umted States and will seri. 

ously disrupt the conduct of 

y *>«« 

.J2? fl ntbors of the manu- 
%&l°T\ CIA nnalyst 1 I s 

ti* and for - 1 1 

meT t’tate Department intelli 1 1 

gence OfEcial John It 

cM’ e ” Sng the - basis 
ree CIA s security deletions J 

10 a 2SS i 

■. lssjes of govern- it 

t T/e thrashed" ouf^epS '® 

'Court' ' Supreme j .A] 

s c u 

has asked Bryan to reconsider ' 
£ * 1 ruling requiring ^ 

sunnow - t0 produce documents «> 

i sssr&aTsr* f 

CU ah° { Intelu Sence” . 6 

Attorneys for the govern- 'gat 

ment also asked Bryan tore. Th, 

[consider his order that attor- the 
E!!‘ he Publisher, Knopf, of A 
3. i ? x P er t witnesses on classi ; a 

fication be given accesTS ! rafi 

maniiR^Tnrrf .... j raui 


H nature . * . ' 

‘“Compliance with bcB 
V, Paote of the court’s order ex 
. , Pose* additional highly dsssi 
f,: Bed Information not c -x:lv to * 
plaintiffs and thet aftore 
I 1 hut to their espei f warn 
The one expert wits 
be qualified rmder i 
$5 Dec. 21 dedsfon. wgsj 

J5 ( Natioasl Secmlty ;j‘ 

# , ,fer ' Morton Halye/re, 

►f jsemd as part of the v 
l-j team for Daniel 1 'r.sfe 
his Caijfornia trial. Ha 
[is also c\nT£Xitl- ,v ' • <"m - 
tery of State 
, singer for daiaagss 1 . ■ 
ing of his telesh;r:v. i*' 
to 1971. 

In request® g the i 
hearing before 'Skys.h c 
, ! reconsideration Jgsne "• 
cited the language rf t!:-> 
National Security Act, 7 
provides that “the rjjj-.L^ 

Central h 1 teffige 3 .ee z : -2 
responsible for~ yrcfeilt,- 
- teUigence sojsx"?*- ■ • ■ c r 
Jthods from utov .-•■ . ■ 
closure.” 

Tie CIA ffiy-p-. ■_ - 
Jhe is “‘persenaii-,- ir_ - 
jable of asjosy i-j.:”--/ 

, leaked jsrfcrfieaeu <., ■ . 

I information, £& C -- 1 
publication c-f ; 3 ' L _ 

( fere a grsjifl • *'gy 
i the Waters; ir ’v 
Earlier this v-„ 

Jack Anderson pahl_ 
scripts of grand jury : 2 s 

tegs in the Wste^^a-'* :r.y- — 

gation. “ 

The govemzaeKj: hrovs t.y 
case against 'Marcftstet " 


.April, 1972, efier nr. 
. copy of a beck 

'submitted to ss ^ 
J York publishers, if- 

[covert IntalHgea^ 


jsitive.” ^ ^ecretqsen- 

! “Production of additional 
documeDts ® ordered by' the! 
eourt espies additional diffi 
eulties for the Central mtS. 
?ence Agency. These addi- 
“nal documents will fi, most 
*** contain further classi- 
ie d “formation and in many 
cases are of a highly sensitive 


• j govemm«nf- 

1 1 granted an ^ a 

• 7 eat ^terefestti t,v m 
mg., without prior 

, me agency, classified 
gathered during Ct i . ' 
.^efltinnction was 
tbe U^. fourth Ciraati- uW 
of Appeals. 

| After Marchetti in £! -y- 

ration with Marks, eea^i-ted 

^aanuso-ipt aod 
k f or CIA review th^ -sr— 
authors went abend TV® 
gal challenge of 'W/ A“" 
fa0as « rde red by 
In t heir challenge r* 
curity actions the r-:w- -////: 
are seeking to 
standard applied hr - v- f“-' 
preme Court i K 
Papers ease -— wfesth--* 
cation would “siaeiy- raJ,Z-“£ 
^ert.lmmeaisiti WiSo.-it 
'^gloiT to tile Bterft 

But the ease . ,, 

■moved tm to.tffis ' ' " • b 
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APPEAL TO JUDGE 

Court Denies Him a Private 
Hearing in Suit Over Book 
Agency Seeks to Censor 


By LESLEY OELSNER 

SpectaJ to Tfce Nr* Tori: Tirntt j 

WASHINGTON* Jan, 10 — * 
A Federal district judge has 
turned down the request of the 
Director of Central Intelligence 
for a chance to testify about a 
book that the agency is trying 
to censor. He also, .upheld a 
ruling th^t he had made earl-l 
ier ordering the agency to turn’ 
over certain documents, to the! 
book’s authors and publisher 
and their expert witnesses. 

The book, whose co-author 
is a former employe- of the 
agency, reportedly contends 
that the agency has been 
“absolutely unsuccessful” ' in 
gathering information about 
the Russians through tradi- 
tional - espionage techniques, 
but that it has been “very ef- 
fective” in the so-called third 
world nations. 

The same Federal judge, Al- 
bert V.- Bryan Jr. of the Dis- 
trict Court in Alexandria, Va., 
ruled in 1972 that the former 
C.I.A. workers, Victor L. Mar- 
chetti, fnust submit his manu- 
script to the C.I.A. for ap- 
proval before publication. 

But both he and the United 
States Court of Appeals left 
open the possibility of challeng- 
ing any changes that the 
agency might want to make, 
and last fall, after the manu- 
script had been submitted and 
the agency specified 225 -dele- 
tions, Mr. Marchetti and his co- 
author, John Marks, filed their 
lawsuit. ■ " . i 

Plea Made Last Week 

The C.I.A. director, William 
E. Colby, made his request for 
a closed-door hearing last 
week, after Judge Bryan, at the 
request of the authors, had or- 
dered the agency ' to, provide 
certain material to the 
authors, their publisher and 
their expert witnesses, 'j - - 

The authors and the publish- 
er had argued that they needed 
the material, to prepare their 
lawsuit. 

Mr. Colby told Judge Bryan, 
in a three-page affidavit that 
the materia! covered by the 
ruling was "highly classified” 
and that the ruling could thus 
lead to “serious harm to the 
•national defense interest of the 
United States.” , 

. He specifically objected to] 


the fact that the judge had or- 
dered the agency to turn over 
the classified, material not only 
to the authors arid their pub- 
lisher, Alfred A: Knopf, Irisu, 
but also to their, security ex- 
perts — a group including Mor- 
ton H. Halperin, a former con-, 
sultan to the .National Security, 
Council and a former Deputy] 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The authors and. the publisher, 
had contended that they 

needed the experts’ advice andj 
opinions to contest the specific 
deletions that the C.I.A. de- 
manded.Mr. Colby, however, , 
said in his affidavit that if the 
experts were allowed to see 
the material, the information 
might be “leaked” to the pub-, 
lie. V- , •; i 

But Judge Bryan, ip, a deci- 
sion filed in court yesterday, 
and received by attorneys in 
the case today, stood by his 
original ruling requiring the 
production of the documents. 

In a two-page ruling, he re-' 
jected Mr. Colby’s request for, 
reconsideration of the matter 
and for a chance to explain 
his request In addition, he de- 
nied the C.I.A.’s alternative re- 
quest that he allow the original 
ruling to be appealed. 

Judge Bryan said that the 
authors and publisher needed 
the material to challenge “the 
fact” that the 225 items were, 
as the C.IA. contends, classified 
material and also to determine 
whether information in the 
book, as the authors contend, 
has already bean made public 
and is thus not properly clas-j 
sified as secret. * -i ' 

“The plaintiffs,” - he said, 
“may need expert assistance in 
inquiring into these matters.” 

Judge Bryan also said that 
the persons to whom the in- 
formation, was to be disclosed 
would be covered by- a "protec- 
tive order” forbidding them to 
make. the material public. He 
pointed out that certain classi- 
fied material had already 
been turned over during the 
litigation. 

They, too, were covered by 
a protective order, he said,, 
“and there is no suggestion that] 
any such orders have been vi- 
olated.” 

Judge Bryan ordered Mr. 
Colby and the C.I.A. to comply! 
with his order “forthwith.”! 
David Anderson, the Justice j 
Department attorney who is j 
'now in charge of the Govern- 1 
ment's defense in the case, said! 
this afternoon that he had not! 
yet had a chance to study the 
ruling and thus could not sayj 
when the documents would be] 
produced. 

Judge Bryan’s initial ruling] 
ordering Mr. Marchetti to sub- 1 
mit the manuscript to the] 
'agency before publication was| 
based on a pledge of secrecy t 
that he signed when he joined] 
the agency in -1955. J 


WASHINGTON POST 
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Down ■ 


A Commentary ■ ' 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 

At a moment when most people believe that the 
media has gotten the government off its back, the com- j 
munications industry is in deep trouble with the courts, i 
the Justice Department and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. CBS has gone so far as to say that ■ 
the department is executing an “unlawful plan to use 
the power and machinery of the federal government 
to restrain, intimidate and inhibit criticism” of the 
administration. 

Whether or not you want to go that far, publishers 
and broadcasters are being forced to spend' such huge 
amounts of money in litigation that, win- or lose, they 
may decide that risking disapproval in Washington is 
too expensive. 

■ "The CIA for the first time in our history has suc- 
ceeded in getting a court to place a prior restraint on 
the publication of a book. Written by Victor Marchetti 
and John Marks, former employees of the CIA and 
State Department, respectively, the printing of “The 
CIA and The Cult of Intelligence” has been held up 
for so. many months it may have lost much of its time- 
liness and commercial value. That’s nothing compared 
to what has had to be spent on legal fees fighting the 
case. The president of Random House, Robert Bernstein, 
says he’s going to get the book out one way or another, 
even if that means printing it with blank spaces indi- 
cating the hundreds of cuts ordered by the government 
censors. 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 
7 JAN 197 1 ! 

CIA planned 


to 


cr 

0 


family pets 

By RICHARD BEESTON 
. in Washington 

'J'HE CIA planned to 
secrete bugging devices 
. in, household pets, it is re- 
vealed in a hook written 
by a former CIA anavlist 
and a former State Depart- 
ment official. 

The idea was dropped when 
it was realised that it was not 
possible to ensure that the doas 
or cats would be near while 
their owners were saying any- 
thing worth recording. 

Deletion of the revelation is 
one of over 200. the CIA want' 
to make in the book because, 
it says, they will compromise 
highly sensitive intelligence 
sources, and operations. 

The head of the C I A. Mr 


. William Colby, has new inter-, 
• vened directly in a court battlel 
over the manuscript of thef 
. book. The C r A arid the Cultl 
of Intelligence. " 

He is supporting Government 
efforts to prevent publication of 
2* deletions ordered by the 

The book is written by Mr 
Victor Marchetti. the former 
analyst and Mr John Marks, for- 
mer State Department intelli- 
gence pfficial. 

Dirty tricks ’ 

The book asserts that two- 
thirds of the CIA’s monev and 
manpower is devoted to covert 
activities in the form of “dirt}’ 
tricks” and paramilitary opera- 
tions, and provides fresh 
material for ridicule. 

What is more disturbing for 
the C I A in the book -is that it 
'lists its ties with foreign politi- 
cal leaders. . One is an allegation 
that Signor Fanfani, former 
Italian Trime Minister, allegedly 
requested one million dollars 
from the agency to strengthen 
his campaign against the Italian 
Left. 
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E NEW YORK 


News 


By MARTIN ARNOLD L 
Many of t#© major news | 
gathering" . organizations say |< 
that they would discharge im- It 
mediately toy correspondent j j 
wbo was also found to be work- 
ing for the Central Intelligence i 
Agency: 

Their stands were made 
known following tire recent dis- 
closure that tjie CI.A'. had about 
three dozen American news- 
man Working abroad on , its) > 
payroll , as undercover infob* ! 
mants or as full-time intelll-j ' 
gence agents who use jouma-, 
lism as their cove:. 

In addition, over the years, 
j the agency hag" attempted to 
recruit newsmen war King in 
the United States to supply it 
; witSa domestic intelligence. 

Interviews with news officials 
indicated that the idea that 
newsmen would ‘work for any 
government agency, including 
the CLA., was profoundly dis- 
turbing for -news-gathering 6r- 
• ganizations for it raised the 
question of the credibility of 
the news that such an agent- 
journalist would file. 

Opposition by the AJP. 

Keith Fuller, vice president 
and assistant general manager 
!of the Associated Press said, 
'“We would hot permit it for 
one moment. We don’t want 
our people working for any 
government agency, under any 
circumstances.” 

The Associated Press has 
nearly 800 full-time employes j 
working overseas, and nearly I 
850 "stringers” — journalists 
who usually work for them- 
selves and sell news articles, 
one at a time, to news organi- 
zations. 
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zations. ' 

Most foreign news that ap- 
'pears in American newspapers] 
and -is reported on radio and j 
television here is supplied by 
either The Associated Press 1 or; 
the United Press International, 
which, has about 600 full-time 
employes overseas. Both organ- 
izations said that they would 
immediately dismiss any corre- 


Ispondent found to be working 
[also for the C5.A. 

, ‘Tm satisfied that none, of 
our people are involved with; 
the CJA,,? said H. L. Steven-; 
son, UJP.I. mana^ng editor. 
“And our Washington manager 
is satisfied that we are dear;- 
We would very promptly dis- 
charge anyone who,. was in- 
volved.* ' . ‘ • ’ 

In response to queries, the 
G.IA. ha» assured The New 
York Times, where dismissai 
! would be immediate, and lime 
' magazine and The Washington 
Star-News, among others, that 
their correspondents were not 
connected with the agency. 

But Fred Taylor, managing 
editor of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, said that the agency would 
not admit it if it had a valu- 
able agent who was also a 
newsman. 

I < “A reporter has to be objec- 
five, ana can’t serve two mas- ' 
tens,” Mr. Taylor said, ‘ISo far 
we’re taking on good faith that 
! our people are not involved, 
[But it's risky in . organizations 
which have a lot of people 
overseas. Sooner -or later, an 
agent-journalist would, be dis- 
covered, however.”- At The 
Wail Street Journal such a 
newsman would be dismissed 
immediately. 

William E. Colby, Director 
; of. Central Intelligence, has in- 
] dicated that full-time staff cor- 
respondents working for gener- 
al circulation news -gathering 
'organizations will be phased' 
j out of C.I.A. work, but that 
. about 30 others — mostly agents 
* who work abroad as free-lance 
writers and stringers — will con- 
’ tinue to be maintain ed. 

Malcolm W. Browne, a New 
. York Times foreign correspond- 

. -JJ ..Ik 


«nt, said that when he wasi 
working for U.P.I. in Saigon 
there were a number -of foreign 
correspondents he. believed 
were working at least, in part, 
for .the agency. - 
The problem of correspon- 
dents working for the agency 
i is also somewhat confused by 


the very nature of the cor- 
respondent's business. That is, 
in the gathering "of news, it is 
an acceptable . journalistic prac- 
tice to have ' contacts within 
the agenmr. 

“There’s hardly a career cor- 
respondent who doesn't have 
his CLA. contacts, and it's a 
'two-way. street sometimes! — i 
the correspondent and the agen 
simply must exchange informa- 
tion,” Mr. Browne said- “Just 
as a correspondent must ex- 
change information sometimes 
■with ah Ambassador.” 

| Ji spot check of five New 
York Times correspondents re- 
] centiy showed that two of them 
said that they did not believe 
that they had come in contact 
. with any agent-journalists dur- 
ing their work, while thrpe 
were pretty well convinced that 1 
they had, although both re - 1 
ported they lacked proof. 

One Times correspondent, 
Juan de Onis, said that when he 
worked' in Latin America and 
South America there “were 
some [American , journalists] 

. who seemed to have developed 
unusually close relations, which 
have served the agency in put- 
ting out its line.” 

Communist Role -Hinted 

He said that he felt the 
agency tried to use correspond- 
ents to manage the news — 
that is, to write articles reflect- 
ing the desires of the agency, 
t During the revolution in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965, 
Mr. de Onis and this reporter 
were approached by an agent 
of the C.I.A. who hasd with 
him a large pile of documents. 

The documents were pur- 
ported by the agent to have 
been stolen by the agency from 
the headquarters of what the 
United States Government call- 
I ed the Communist party in the 
Dominican Republic, and they 
showed that the Dominican 
Republic, and they showed that 
[the Dominican revolution was 
being conducted on orders from 
, jCommunists in Europe. This 
- jwas the Johnson Administra- 


tion’s contention. ~ 

Mr. De Onis, aft expert on 
Tjitin American affairs, '.de- 
clined to write such an article 
because, he said, there was no 
way to ^determine whether or 
not the documents were, 
authentic. 

Perhaps even tAcMer is the 
subject of domestic news paper- i 
men working for the -agency,} 

! which is • proscribed fey law 
from intelligence operations 
within tiie United States. 

Several years age, for in- 
stance, a New York Times re* 
'porter who worked- in Newi 
York City visited the agency's 
headquarters in Langley, Va.,' 
to get information for an arti- 
cle ha was preparing. During 
the interviews he was told by 
C.I.A. personnel a great deal 
about the inner workings ‘ of 
The Times — information that 
had not previously been pub* 
lished elsewhere. * " 

And some years before that] 
a reporter for a large end in- 
fluential newspaper- to the Mid-! 
idle West was approached by 
'the business agent for a ‘.seal 
labor unit 

‘The business agent told Ms, 
in strict confidence, that he 
also worked for the C.T.A., that! 
as a union -official ha attendee 
a great number of infernstieft-.'. 
labor meetings in Lntir 
'ca and that fee . . 
on ..those meetings to _ r 
agency. 

The official then asked the 
reporter, who covered labor 
news, if he would be willing 
to prepare similar reports for 
the agency about “labor doings 
in the Middle West” For tills 
service, the reporter recalled, 
he was assured that, periodical- 
ly ’ the agency would deposit 
money, not' great amounts, in 
the .reporter!® • bank- account 
iThe reporter turned down the 
offer, but tried unsuccessfully 
to determine whether at not 
[the agency had actually 
■made -it- 1 , - 


NEW YORK TIMES 

4 NOV 1973 

Give Us This Day 

To the Editor: 

In regard to Trumbull Hig- 
gins’s comment on “Give Us 
This Day," which describes the 
Bay of Pigs expedition of 1261, 
penmit me to point out that 
among his errors is the assump- 
tion that we were bent on 
“restoring the old regime.” 
Nothing of the kind. Both the 
Cuban-exile, political/military 
leaders and the Brigade mem- 
bers detested Batista. My book 
fully describes the non-Batista, 
non-Castrista makeup of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council, 
which was to have formed the 
post-Castro provisional govern- 
ment 

So Lieut.-Gen. Charles Ca- 


bell was Deputy Director of the 
C.I.A. in 1954? Let your re- 
viewer check his files. And 
where did “Operation El Diab- 
lo” come from? True, we had a 
project name for the overthrow 
of the Arbenz Government in 
Guatelama . . . but “El Diablo” 
is far from it, and fanciful to 
boot. 

. Higgins indicts me for not 
knowing what was going on at 
the top levels in Washington, 
suggesting that I could have 
made “a more damaging attack 
upon [my] enemies” had 1 con- 
centrated on that confused 
scene. As a field agent, I had 
no possible means of learning 
that “Kennedy had gutted the 
National Security Council.” I 
was in Florida and Central 
America, not at a Washington 


desk. However, I saw the re- 
sults of that “gutting,” and the 
far-reaching aftermath of the 
Brigade’s betrayal ... So did 
1300 men of Brigade 2506. 

Despite Higgins’s cavil that 
“no mere improvement in tech- 
niques works very' well,” the 
historical fact is that the popu- 
lace of the Bay of Pigs region 
quickly swung over to the in- 
vaders . . . until remaining 
Castro air power deprived the 
Brigade of all materiel essential 
.to sustaining its inland drive. , 
The United States (then per- ; 
sonified by the New Frontier) ■ 
first hesitated then abandoned ] 
the invasion Brigade. It bugged . 
out. And the world is the worse j 
for that monumental cowardice. 

E. Howard Hunt Jr. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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who work for the 


LANGLEY, Va. — The sign on the 
George Washington Parkway says 
“CIA” in white letters on green paint 
and no apologies for the lack of secrecy. 
It wasn’t always that way. Until a year 
ago, before James Schlesinger, now 
defense secretary, was director of the 
agency, you had to poke around asking 
the local gas station operator where 
was the CIA, arid he told you to turn 
at this little sign that said “Fairbanks 


Bill Anderson continues on vacation. 
The writer of today’s column, Donald. 
' Kirk, is The Tribune’s Far Eastern cor- 
respondent who is currently in the 
United States. 


Highway Research Center.” You got a 
feeling of - real inside knowledge end 
even power as you swung off the park- 
• way, down a pleasant country-looking 
lane, and past the big wire fence sur- 
rounding the sprawling layout enshrin- 
ing the castle of all spookdom. 

That research center cover, as Schle- 
singer had the good taste to realize, 

■ was a rather childish joke, since the 
Russian KGB agents no doubt speak 
idiomatic enough English to elictt the 
same material from the same gas sta- 
tion operator, who doubtless is a good 
patriot even if not sworn to protect the 
nation’s secrets. It was an even better 
joke, it seemed to me, when I called 
the CIA headquarters the other day and 


got this 7 strange klunking on the line. I 
figured it was one of those wiretapping 
gadgets I’d been reading about in the 
papers, but then the man I was talking 
to at the agency asked me what was 
this klunking— the people at the agency 
had been trying to work it out for days. 

I said I didn’t know, I thought it was 
one of their new toys, I didn’t play with . 
tape-recorders myself and had every 
sympathy with Ms. Woods for her in- 
ability to work the. machine right, I’m 
sure I would have made the same mis- 
take. “Ha, ha, ha,” said the man on 
the line, .who. otherwise requested that 
he not be quoted, which was just as 
well anyway because he turned very 
serious and uninformative when I got 
down to the question that I had really 
wanted answered in the, first place: 
What was the CIA doing employing 
newsmen as “agents,” as reported in 
the papers. The man on the line said 
the CIA was not talking about that 
topic, but I could still come around for 
a chat. 

Of course, why not, but I wondered 
about the quid pro quo: What was I 
expected to give in return, and I re- 
membered various correspondents whom 
I had known in Indochina who always 
seemed first in line for those intimate 
little seances .with . four-star generals 
and “station chiefs” while- the rest of 
us were left grasping at the sleeves of 
lieutenant colonels and second secre- 
taries. Sometimes these correspondents 
didn’t write as much as one would have 


expected from such easy access, hnd-j 
I’m sure some of them did regard it ! 
as altogether fitting to pass along in- 
formation on the “two-way street” 
theory. ’ . j 

But what about this “two-way street” i 
theory, anyway? Aren’t we, as taxpay- 1 
ers, writing for taxpayers, entitled to 
access to top-level, unclassified infor- j 
mation without giving in return? I think 
so. I don’t think there should be any 
quid pro quo at all. I think it’s immoral, 
unethical and stupid to suggest, as did 
the curator of the Nieman Foundation 
in an article for the New York Times 
Magazine a Sunday or two ago, that a 
reporter should give information in order 
to get it. , 

Because once you start buying the 
two-way street theory, a few of us get 
carried away and start selling informa- ' 
tion. Oh, perhaps we get nothing more 
than free lunches and sweet smiles in 
return, but then a few of us, a very few, 
start getting more— like money. And 
then the whole press corps, the whole 
true : blue, all-American concept of a free 
press, is undermined and prostituted 
and “way of life” and everything else 
that a “patriot” who sells himself to 
the CIA might claim to uphold is lost. 

So I told this- unnamed guy that I 
thought the CIA should clear the names 
of the vast majority of American cor- 
respondents by releasing the names of 
those who were “agents.” He didn’t 
want me to quote him, but he did let 
out a big laugh. “Ha, ha, ha.” 


HUMAN EVENTS 
22 Dec. 1973 
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In one of the more remarkable 
breaches of intelligence service ethics," 
Director of Central Intelligence William 
E. Colby established, if nothing else, 
his amatuer standing by ordering a re- 
view of 40 full-time American journal- 
ists abroad who have also acted for- the 
CIA, being paid for their services. 

• This was previously front-paged by 
the New York Times , which reported 
that no regular staff correspondent of 
major daily newspapers with regular 
overseas bureaus were involved, and 
“no more than five are full-time cor- 
respondents with general circulation 
news coverage.” 

Quite apparently, the supposed breach 
of ethics is in the American newsmen 
accepting money from their own govern- 
ment; gaining information from. foreign 
sources and giving it to the CIA is not 
unethical. It is plain that the CIA 
means to continue to follow this prac- 
tice of swapping information with un- 


By ERNEST CUNEO 

paid sources. 

Nothing more crippling to an intel- 
ligence service can be imagined than 
“breaking the cover” of an agent it re- 
cruits into its service. Among other 
things, it might well cost the agent his 
life. For a second consideration, no pro- 
fessional worth his salt will deal with an 
Organization which does not protect his 
cover. 

In breaking this blanket cover, the 

greatest disservice has been done our 
• country. However, it is nothing new. 

Congress has been doing it for some 
. time. 

Such exposure, moreover, is a farce. 
This is because most of the foreign news 
agencies controlled by their governments 
operating in Washington are thereby dis- 
guised intelligence operations — fully 
protected by American freedom of the 
press. 
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They roam Washington, asking ques- ! 
tions which their embassies cannot, and I 
form close relationships with key people. 
Actually. American security is so bad 
that some of our key military secrets 
have been printed in our public, press, . 
as for example, the hull designs of our 
atomic subs and the fact that we could . 
track Russian subs. 

But. having made donkeys of ourselves 
by. publicly admitting the use of a paltry; 
40 stringers abroad, another question 
arises. To what extent have the Com-: 
munists and the British, for example,, 
penetrated our great dalies and news 
services? 

In the past, they have penetrated the! 
highest places. Walter Lippmann's see-: 
retary was revealed to have the sharpest 
Communist connections: a Communist 
wormed himself into the late Drew -Pear- 
son’s staff. How close was Hanoi to 
the sympathetic mercies of the U.S. 
press? 

Certainly, the New York Times is not 
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Unlikely at best 


Communist, but Fidel Castro won its L/ntlKfit'V C 

confidence to the point that the Times j 

assured the nation that Castro wasn t 

Communist either. . * r 

Certain it is also that time and time ^ /P^AT" Gill 

again, the U.S. press and the U.S. V V k7-is 

Congress informed Hanoi in advance 

of American troop movements, weap- , 

onry and objectives. By DONALD It. MORRIS 

According to one commanding gen- ^ cws Analyst 

CBS-faked Vietnam news was a scandal.: . A * 1 y ]!‘ ms ^ at 30 or 40 

In any event, we cannot help but note Amencan newsmen are CIA agents, and that 
that it would be a triumph for any for-i * sas * ^ ve t ^ em are staff employees of a 
eign intelligence officer to get the head of ma i or w ’- re service, a syndicate or a specific 
CIA and U.S. newspapers to expose the pewspaper. 


mem 


CIA newspaper apparatus operating 
abroad. 


Editorial comment was brisk, with the usual 
ouf raged indignation interspersed by rumbl- 


Wouldn’t it be interesting, now, if Zi’lSLrlrerf any 
.CIA revealed how the foreign intclli- £ ex repSer CIA. would shortly 


gence systems are operating in the The exact nature of the sensitivity was not 
United States? spelled out, but obviously stemmed from a 

It is to be noted, of course, that the f ear that a connection with the CIA would 
best of all foreign agents are those in somehow corrupt the writer's copy. This 
hi eh places who do not realize that thev, "’ 0U U take the form of a covert effort by the 
are being used. “Nothing is more use- 1 ^ CTA to plant or influence stories in the domes- 

fill,” said Nikolai Lenin, “than a useful the absence of any known 

... . „ , , .j. , ,, , method of proving it does not do so, the CIA 

idiot. In diplomacy, idiots are called must live with ; hat is a natural and ii ve iy 

innocents. ■ The history of U.S. diplo- anx j e t v . 
mats — and some of the press— .for the j n point of fact, the Agency is forbidden by 
past 25 years has been “innocents law to tamper with the domestic media (Ed- 
abroad.” . • though not with foreign media), and several 

Sorth American Newspaper Alliance , promising black propaganda operations over 

the years have been abandoned because they 
were picked up by the domestic-press. It is dif- 
ficult — if not impossible — to convince the 
public, but the outlines of most such covert 
•activities abroad are known lo a wide circle 
of officials, including numerous members of 
both houses of Congress, and there would be 
immediate repercussions if the Agency ever 
sailed over the line. 

WASHINGTON STAR In farther -point of fact, the Agency Itself 

n 'r^ n .mn has barred agent recruitments among numer- 


are being used. “Nothing is more use- 
ful,” said Nikolai Lenin, “than a useful 
idiot.” In diplomacy, idiots are called 
“innocents.”’ The history of U.S. diplo- 
mats — and some of the press— Tor the 
past 25 years has been “innocents 
abroad.” 

Sorth American Newspaper Alliance 
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ous categories, for obvious reasons. These fo. 
dude clerics of all descriptions, Red Cross 
, workers, Peace Corps personnel, Fulbright 
scholars — and American journalists. The flap 
•potential in using such agents far outweighs 
any utility the agent might have. ,.i\ I 

Tradecraft literature makes heavy use of 
“foreign correspondents’’ for its protagonists, 
there beiag something inordinately dramatic 
in their public image. They are, actually, pf 
remarkably little use in clandestine oper- 
ations. Covert collection depends on recruiting 
someone who has completely natural access do 
the information you are after — newsmen 
abroad are highly conspicuous and do hot 
have “natural” access. They must push for 
their interviews, and when they get them they? 
are in an overt information-gathering role. 

In most countries, moreover, American 
newsmen do not have, access to figures Ameri- 
can officials do not have access to themselves, 
and in either event the figure being inter- 
viewed knows he is talking “for the record.” 
He is, if anything, more apt to let his haii; 
doum with a colleague than he is for a report- 
er whose object is to publish the interview. 
There is, therefore, very little that tin. .ie\vs- 
■ man can do for the intelligence community in 
his professional capacity. What utility he 
might have stems from his presence as an 
American abroad, which would permit him to 
perform such support functions as engineering 
introductions or’ providing background infor- 
mation about his contacts - and such tasks 
can be performed by other support agents. 


ere to 


itor 


'Reporters as Spies' 

SIR: I was amazed to read Oswald Johnston’s 
article about American journalists doubling as CIA 
contacts. 

Could it be.true that there are three dozen Amer- 
ican journalists who can be considered loyal 
enough to their country and its well-being that they 
would be employed by the CIA? After reading 
Washington newspapers for the past 20 years, I 
can’t believe that there could be 36 people in the 
news field who would consider helping ther coun- 
try instead of dragging it over the cbals incessant- 
ly as is the practice of the great majority of the 
correspondents in this area. 

. It is my deep belief that most newspeople will 
stop at nothing to get a story. Example: A Star- 
News article about possible CIA activities in Rus- 
sia. Have the editors thought of the consequences 
to American agents behind the Iron Curtain as a 
result of such a story? Their lives are certainly 
worth more than a news item. Do newsmen ever 
consider the morality of using informants and un- 
derhanded methods to achieve their goals; or is 
there a double standard in which the process is 
wrong only when used by their opponents — name- 
ly, government agents or agencies. ? 

You assure the American people that in local 


CIA-joumalist contacts, the integrity of neither the 
Star-News nor its correspondent was compro- 
mised. There are those of us who would worry 
more whether the integrity of the CIA agent had, 
been compromised by such a contact. 

Sally B. Erwin. 


SIR: Reporter Johnston has joined the growing 
ranks of our best investigative reporters. 

■ By revealing massive CIA subversion of our free 
press, Johnston may also have identified the 
“leaks” that eluded the “Plumbers.” 

President Nixon told us last May that “leaks of 
secret information” relating to any one of “a num- 
ber of highly sensitive foreign policy initiatives 
. . . could endanger all.” This appeared to mean 
he wished newsmen to rely exclusively on policy 
officials and official news offices for their informa- 
tion on foreign affairs. 

Johnston now tells us about “the quiet, informal 
relationship” between CIA officials and “many 
reporters working at home and abroad and editors 
who for their part maintain regular contact with 
CIA officials in the routine performance of their 
journalistic duties.” 

Further investigative reporting in this area 
might embarrass many individuals, but it might 
illuminate how all the news media have been ex- 
ploited by dirty tricksters and purveyors of raw, 
unevaluated “intelligence.” 

This might also force the press to cease identify- 
ing their CIA sources in their articles as “Depart- 
ment of State officials.” 

John J. Harter. 
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SIR: Your editorial, “Reporters as Spies’* as- 
serted that if “there are trade publications which 
do not object to the recruiting of their overseas 
writers (by the. CIA), that is their business and no 
concern of ours.” 

This seems to imply a double standard of repor- 
torial integrity — a high level one for press asso- 
ciations and daily newspapers and a low level, or 
none at all, for trade publications. 

In some 40 years of reporting and writing for 
trade publications, as well as daily newspapers, I 
was never aware that trade publications demand- 
ed less integrity. It seems to me the Star-News 
would better serve the cause of decent journalism 
if it would condemn all reportorial duplicity, not 
merely that which involves one class of publica- 
tions. 

And, how about the Star-News’ own Jerry 
O’Leary and the CIA? Your explanation of that 
wasn’t very convincing. Stephens Rippeyi. 

SIR: When the lead editorial in a major metro- 
politan daily has as its topic some aspect of jour- 
nalism, one expects that here, at least, the author 
is weli-informed on his subject. It was therefore, 
with growing amazement and even disbelief that I 
read “Reporters as Spies”. 

' Surely you are aware that many, if not most, 
“stringers” or “freelance" correspondents are 
part-time writers and depend for their living upon 
some other tull-time job. I have always thought 


that material submitted by free-lance correspon- 
dents was accepted or rejected on such bases as 
accuracy, timeliness, and quality of writing. Now 
you would have me believe that it is equally impor- 
tant that the correspondent not be a CLA agent, or 
presumably a pimp, pusher, or bank robber, or 
have some ether such unsavory primary method of 
earning his livelihood. 

The full-time CIA agent overseas is a Gvil Serv- 
ice employe, and his pay and allowances are there- 
fore none too generous considering the risks he 
takes and the time and effort he puts in on the! 
job. If in the course of this activity he learns things | 
of interest to the American public, and if he has the i 
time, talent, and energy to write about them well, | 
on time and accurately, whey should he not earn a 
few extra dollars by doing so? 

Considering the heavy emphasis the CIA places 
on “security” I would expect it to be CIA Director 
Colby, not the press, who would object to “spies as 
reporters.” 

Joseph M. Struve. 

Bowie, Md. 

* * ' * * 

SIR: The American people can only benefit from j 
the perception and courage demonstrated by the ; 
Star-News in unmasking CIA manipulation of the 
press. 

The long-term benefits will be measureable by 
the CIA response to your injunction to “go further” 
in de-pentrating the media. 

John J. Harter. 


NEW YORK POST 
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: CIA's SECRET PRESS AGENTS 


It has long been an <?pen secret in the newspaper fra- 
ternity that tpe Central 'intelligence Agency was providing 
clandestine subsidy for a number of needy or greedy Ameri- 
can journalists laboring in foreign lands. Such men (and 
women) were pledged, of course, to the secret rituals of the 
agency; moreover, in most cases, their home-office employ- 
ers would have taken a dim view of these CIA connections. 

One result of this condition was that some wholly inno- 
cent characters fell under suspicion when their life-styles 
became conspicuously affluent. Sometimes they were the 
beneficiaries of the care and feeding of weatlhy ladies in the 
countries to which they were assigned; being gentlemen of 
the Fourth Estate, they were naturally unprepared to reveal 
how they had suddenly raised their standards of living. 

But others were indeed CIA agents, and occasionally 
their patterns of behavior left little doubt about their under- 
cover assignments. Nevertheless, it was only recently that 
CIA director William Colby, after reviewing the agency’s 
press network, admittedly found that some 40 full-time cor- 
respondents, free-lancers and representatives of trade pub- 
lications were also CIA hands regularly remunerated for 
their services. 

When word of these findings leaked out, stirring nega r 
tive noises in the media, Colby announced that he would 
reorganize the structure. He should have buried it. 

Under the new CIA formula, the agency will gradually 
dispense with the aid of full-time correspondents working 
for general circulation news-gathering organizations. But it 
■will continue to subsidize some 30 characters who use the 
cover of free-lance magazine writers, newspaper “stringers” 

(contributors paid for individual dispatches to publications 
and news services) and x-oaming authors. It will also retain 
eight writers employed by specialized periodicals, -including 
trade journals, most of whose “moonlighting" activities are 
known to their editors. 

While the revised setup will reduce the amount Of 
fakery in which journalism is an accomplice, it will not elim- 
inate the disease. Nor will it undo the damage inflicted on 
the whole pi’ofession of foreign correspondence by official 
confirmation that so many have been tainted by this tie-up. 

Some papers and agencies with large foreign staffs 
have taken pains to obtain — and publish— assurances from 
Colby that none of their writers are or have been on the 
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CIA payroll. But such isolated testimonials of purity do not 
clear the air. Probably nothing loss than a full Congressional 
inquiry that firmly established the scope of the practice and 
identified the participants could achieve that. 

4r vs* ‘ 

I recognize there arc moral problems in obliging the 
agency to embarrass some who accepted its largesse in what 
they considered to be good faith— or even viewed themselves 
as a breed of superpatriot. That they deceived their editors 
and I'caders and compromised elementary journalistic prin- 
ciple may be called part of the price we all are paying for 
the catch-all defense of “national security” too long toler- 
ated in many areas of the media. But it is a very high price. 

In any case, minimal ledress for this shabby era re- 
quires total abandonment of any CIA use of journalism as 
an umbrella for its business. .. . 

• 1 do not know how much valuable data, as distinct from 
' barroom and latrine gossip, was accumulated by the CIA 
emissaries disguised as newsmen. Whatever 'goodies may 
have been acquired during peak seasons of the cloak-and- 
dagger industry, it could not have been worth the dishonor 
it has brought to those who have any standards about the 
role of an independent press in a free society. 

If this sounds like lofty talk, it is written at a time when 
journalists are freely accepting plaudits for distinguished 
service in exposing venality and fraud in high places. In 
such a period there is a special-responsibility to react with 
some spirit when corrupt practices are unfolded in our own 
vineyard. . 

The CIA has sometimes been the object of unjust 
attack and cheap shots; it was one of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
favorite targets because he instinctively rcgai-ded any intel- 
ligence system other than his own with jealous -contempt 
even when it was ostensibly restricted to overseas activity. 
Actually, under former director Richard Helms, the CIA is 
now recognized to have made far more realistic assessments 
about the war in Vietnam, for example, than did other 
governmental units. Conceivably some of its paid cor- 
respondents helped to shape the judgments. 

Even if the latter point could be sustained, the invest- 
ment remains indefensible. As long as any phase of the 
undercover funding for journalists goes on, there will be 
a residue of doubt and distrust— just as the magazine 
Encounter was shadowed by reports of CIA subsidy. - 
* * * 

One need have no naivete about the durability of 
detente or the hazards of the future to insist there are 
certain disadvantages a democracy must accept in contests 
with totalitarianism. One is that its journalists do not 
allow themselves to become covert hired hands of govern- 
ment — or industry or labor — while professing to write as 
free men. ’ - ' *'* ’ ’ • 1 ■ • ' “ *4 
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Things Stir in Pentagon Under 


*■■■■ • ;• 


# | * 


f By Michael Getter - - 

Washington Pest Stiff Wilier ■ 

The blue arid white Air. 
Force . jet waited at the ; 

' Brussels gurport last week* 
fori its VIF'pasgenger to ar~ 
rSm— Secretary of Defense* 
fairies R. Schlesinger. 

| Then, the wet-footed, red- 
teared bird watcher wrap- 
^ped in tattered old cordu- 
uroys and sweater boarded 
lithe plane. 

| The Pentagon’s civilian 
fboss has been unwinding 
♦from a two-day North Atlan- 
Itie Treaty Organization* 
meeting by spending his last 
[hours • in . Belgium bird 
•watching in the cold, coastal 
t marshlands. 

*■ For Schlesinger, who took 
‘over ^he top Pentagon post 
in May, bird watching is an 
bid hobby. But for military 
men, civilian bureaucrats, 
NATO ministers and Krem- 
lin planners, Schlesinger-/ 
t watching has become in- 
creasingly interesting and 
(important 

J As a Cabinet officer, the 
,44-year-old pipe-smoking de- 
fense intellectual, whose 
[shirt tail is out more than. 
Jit’s in, seems to be living up 
jto his billing as an uncon- 
ventional bureaucrat, 
r During his short tour 
[earlier this year as director 
[of the Central. Intelligence. 
[Agency, the Harvard-trained . 
'ph.D. (in economics) went 
[through the CIA’s old-boy 
•network with a broom— 
►handed him by the White 
[House — that swept about 
tl,000 people out of the 
Agency’s “tired bureaucracy." 

( Earlier, as head of the 
[Atomic Energy Commission, 
fhe had taken his wife and 
[two of their eight children 
•to the Aleutian Islands to, 
[demonstrate that a big and 
•controversial ■underground 
[nuclear weapons test there 
[was safe. 

i His presence in the Penta- 
gon has caused things to stir 
[there, too, though it isn’t 
•clear yet just how bold a 
[Defense Secretary he plans 
[to be. 

} Civilians in the vast De- 
Sense Department bureauc- 
racy are worried about a 
CIA-rityle purge falling on . 
them. * ” 

The military is worried 
because Schlesinger, though 
generally hawkish, is unpre- 
dictable and knows more 
about strategy, technology 
and probably history than 
his civilian predecessors in 
the Pentagon’s E-ring. 


1 In Europe* he has site-1 
ceeded rather quickly in at. 
least gaining the attention 
and respect of the NATO de- 
fense ministers, who have 
Sots of problems of their 
own. : t y- \ 

u Schlesinger believes 
strongly that a large U.S. 
military pull out from Eu- 
rope would be a disaster for 
both American and Euro- 
pean interests. In the con- 
text of an $85 billion de- 
fense budget, he does not . 
believe that a U.S balance 
of payments deficit from 
' overseas basing of perhaps 
$1.5 billion currently esti- 
mated should "dictate policy 
, on such an important mat- 
ter. 

i Yet, he has warned the 
Europeans — with logic and 
with some convenient help 
from Congress — that uriless 
they “get serious” about im- 
proving thair own defences 
in a rational manner and 
stop exaggerating their own 
weaknesses and Communist- 
bloc strengths, the forces in 
this country demanding an 
American withdrawal will 
become irresistible. 

- Schlesinger has skillfuljy 
enlisted the aid of U.S. com- 
manders in carrying to their 
European counterparts this 
previously painfril message: 
He knows' that for the U.S. 
Army* for example, - Europe , 
has always been the only; 
place where the .front 'lines 
seem real, with the Warsaw 
Pact forces just 80 miles, 
across the Elbe River. - 
1 In Moscow, and indeed in 
Washington, the small but 
influential group -of plan- 
ners and critics wbo follow 
the arcane world of nuclear 
weapons and strategy are 
also paying close attention 
to the new Pentagon chief. 

Schlesinger’s career, had 
been steeped in atomic 
strategy since -he first 
joined the Rand Corp. think 
• tank staff in 1868. In recent 
weeks, he has been suggest- 
ing openly that the United 
States may indeed be mov- 
ing toward a new, controver- 
sial and potentially expen- 
sive shift away from the nu- 
. clear policies that have pre- 
vailed'for a decade. 

In simple terms, what. 
Schlesinger is saying is this: 

. Since the early 1860s, 

1 American nuclear strategy 
has been based on wbat is 
called “mutual assured de- 
struction,” euphemistically 
known as MAD. It entails 
having the ability to destroy 
enough Soviet cities and in- 


dustrial centers, even after 
absorbing a surprise first* 
.strike, to deter any such at- 
/fade.'" * V. ;• , A 

( • But . Sdilesinger, and oth-J 
ers now in office, maintain! 
that MAD was never really 
'a strategy, but rather away* 
to measure the size of the 
(U.S. arsenal’ and how much, 
damage it could do. 

In his view, if the Soviet 
missile force— through the 
eventual addition of large 
and accurate multiple war- 
heads to their current this-’ 
sites — gets big enough to 
eventually knock out a por- 
tion of & U.S. nuclear arse- 
•nal in less than an all-out at- 
tack, it is no good just to 
have the ability to hit Soviet 
cities In return. The United 
States would know that 
American dties would then 
be destroyed in a second 
volley. 

Schlesinger believes such 
a U.S. strategy is not credi- 
ble in Russian eyes, nor 
even for that matter to most 
West European leaders. 

Unless the multiple-war- 
head race is curbed through 
negotiations, Schlesinger 
wants the United States to 
have the ability to respond 
at least '“selectively” against 
Russian military targets — 
presumably such things as 
ceritain large missile silos, 
underground control cen- 
ters, command posts, missile 
storage depots and field 
headquarters — in a tit-for-tat 
basis short of holocaust. 

In the past, even hints of 
such a shift brewing in the 
Pentagon have touched off 
criticism from some mem- 
bers of Congress who op- 
pose now developments that 
could possibly touch off a 
new round In the arms race. 

Yet, though Schlesinger 
haB been saying some of 
these things publicly for se- 
veral weeks now. Congress 
has not asked for answers to 
many of the questions such 
a shift would raise, , _ 

* It is not (dear, for exam- 
ple, how such a shift would 
be accomplished, The 
United States . already has 
thousands of,. MIRV-type 
multiple warheads, and hard 
to knock out military tar- 
gets can be demolished by 
simply directing' more of the 
existing force against them. , 
Some work is already being 
done to allow quick re- tar- 
ge ting of a missile’s elec- 
tronic brain; 

But this task, the military 
will argue, ran also be done 


more .efficiently safely'; 
with new weapons, while 
leaving the old ones intact"' 
to carry out their current 
jobs. [This, of course, could 
; be enormously expansive 
And could also run the risk ' 
of misinterpretation by the 
Soviet Union and of* still'" 
-larger new round in the 
arms race. 

-. There are also other ques- 
tions to ask; How would 
"such a piecemeal nuclear 
war unfold? Is there any- 
thing in the world so impor- 
tant to Soviet national i cier- ‘ 
ests that would cause the 
Russians to launch less than 
an all-out attack on the 
United States, and gamble 
that its cities would not be 
destroyed in return? 

Schlesinger is also review- 
ing the strategy and hard- 
ware of sc-called “tactical” 
nuclear warfare in Europe. 

At a NATO meeting ear- 
lier this year, officials say 
the United States discuaief 
j the “option” of removing 
some of the bigger **,£;>(. ; • 

: so tactical atom!; 
now. in Europe and • 

, ing them with , new 
nukes” that have been de- 
veloped but no produced. 

• These are smaller atomic 
warheads for artillery pieces 
such as the . 155-mm., '115- 
mm. and howitzers. One offi- 
cial says you can- “Sort 
dial-a-jdeld” to keep the ex- 
plosion small, and that the 
weapons * are ‘cleaned” 
meaning the effects of ra- 
dioactive fallout are Re- 
duced: - 4 

Critics argue that the 
mini-nukes are very danger- 
ous in that they lower t he 
threshold at which conven- 
tional war becomes nuclqfr 
and will . make it easier to 
decide upon their use. 

But Schlesinger privately 
maintains, his aides say, 
that it can also be argued 
that such weapons cojud 
carry the signal of escala- 
tion to the Soviet Union in 
the hope of stopping a war, 
without creating atomic 
hstvoc in Europe by use nf 
larger weapons, 

For the moment, Congress 
has made the argument 
moot by refusing to authglr- 
ize production. But under 
Sehlesinger, the question is 
almost certain to be revived. 

By instinct and training, 
Schlesinger is at home deSS- 
' ing with questions of Jhtof(- 
peari security and nuclear 
strategy. But the U.S, de- . 
fense establishment is trou- 
bled by Et'ep deeper proft- 
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Schlesinger s Impact on the Pentagon Is Yet to Be Felt 


By JOHN W. FINNEY 

Sptcu: to Ttic Krw YorK Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 24 — 
When James R. Schlesinger 
took over as Secretary of De- 


showing that since 1964 Sovietllishment since basically his ob- 
defense expenditures have beenjjectives do not seem to differ 
growing at a rate of about 4 j from the policy tenets of* the 
per cent a year, while in terms! military. - ' ' '* 

of purchasing power the United! One of his basic principles is 
States defense budget has been I that after all the reductions 


f If i i , Cpnatnr . ouatco uutuoc uuu^u uas uccuiuiat auci au Lite 1 cuULUUnS i 

tense last July, ie ™ Schlesinger, with support from going down steadily since 1968, | since the Vietnam peak in 1968, 

Symington, wno , ‘the military chiefs, wants to with the result that the rate of no further cuts can be made in 

Air rorce secretary "add a significant new element. Soviet defense expenditures; the present military force struc- I 

as a member oi ine senate known as a counterforce stra- now exceeds that of the United ture, although he holds out the i 

S f *™ c SecreTaries come tc ^' Under this strat< F’ (he States. possibility of reducing support j 

seen Defens. Secreta ^United States would also aim For all his extensive lobby- forces, which he concedes are 1 

an , 8°' § a y e m 1 for the capability to fight a nu- ,j n g on Capitol Hill, Mr. Schte- bloated, and closing some mili- 

tat.neny aavice. , clear war short of an all-out ex- singer has struck many sub- tary bases. 

t Y e JY beC i7 ai YL tiom aii 6 change with the Soviet Union; ordinates as a somewhat aloof He firmly believes in retain- 
thp con-' The first concrete sign of his.fjgure who delights in philoso- ing and revitalizing, the Atlantic 
eventually teu f nf policies will come in the new pfijeal dialogue but can be Alliance, which he feels repre- 

ctff? (UMilrLri ripmnr'raf defense budget in January, brusque and inclined more at sents the linchpin of American 

, fF;, ", e , opniinmict That budget has now been vir- times' to lecture than to listen, military policy. To him this 

“pi™ tu.lly completed by Mr. Schles- means the United States must 

■ Don t let it happen to -you. ' and Dr esent indications " ot H,s leain Y " retain troops in Europe in- 

I J ou l ust wait a " d , see -.,, Mr ; are that it will call' for defense He has yet to assemble his definitely. 

Schlesinger responded with a n ^ the coming fiscal own team and relies heavily Q n strategic doctrine, he re- 
note of self-confidence typical v ' car of ar0UIld $S5-billion, or a upon Martin R. Hoffmann, who jects the past concept of suf- 

of a man who in a tew S6-billion rise over the current served under mm as general fj c iency, which is built on the 

has risen step b y ste P, nfr ™ fiscal year. jcounsel of the A.E.C. and is premise that even if the Soviet 

assistant director of U e Office Such an _ anticjpaled rjse j n .jnow regarded as his “gray union is superior in some areas 

of Management and Bu to Scales that he does not be- eminence” within the Pentagon. 0 f strategic weapons, it is suf- 

head a military establishment !jcve thg defense budgct can or Most of the Pentagon team ficient for the United States to 

nuallv a P nd wanYs tf sp°nd should be cut. in which the mili- ° f a PP°inted Officials he in- have a strategic arsenal capable 

nually and wants to sp.nd tary chiefs emphatically agree Rented from his i predecessor, of retaliating with devastating 

After nearlv six months both Taking inflation into con- Elliot L. Richardson, and he effect upon the Soviet Union. 
ConlrYssiona covers and sideration, a hold-the-line d e- haa y et to establish a close rap- He believes that any long- 

Congressionai oo servers ana hudeet for the cornin'* P ort v ’’ lth De P ut y Secretary of term balance must rest on 

wa e ithTg S'see'which wav "the fiscal year" would total around,f fense william Clements basic equality of strategic 

new Defense Secretary will go, S83-billi ion. To ^ ls ,3 e bi ^ ant& f ^| ^When he went to the Penta- tions. 0 " 5 6 W6Cn 6 " a 
both in his direction of the' add $2-bilhon to $3-b lion for somP of i on ,T.time as- . . . 

Pentagon as well as in post- what he likes * ^iforiates predicted' that on oc Fear£ Goal of Sonority 

Vietnam military policy. SSof M P uSe^oS?wMDons’ ;casion he wou!d £trike an i He - is SUS P‘? 10US that the s °- 

* meiit of countcr-iorce weapons.'. , , , u OT m» vipt Union is attemDtinsr to 


both in his direction or tne : a ^ u • inon som^ of his longtime as-' . . . . 

Pentagon as well as in post- what he “‘‘^iforiates predicted' that on oc Fear£ Goal of Superiority 

Vietnam military policy. m&of M P uSeSfoS?wMDons" lcasion he would £trike an | . He. is suspicious that the So- 

Little Visible Impact M p ‘|independent stance from Henryiviet . Union is attempting to 


Thncfar Mr ^bip^inapr J t cm * ras \ to Melvin R-u Kissinger, his Harvard class- 1 achieve nuclear superiority. For 
. fmn-rt ^nni L w r f’ 'Y>° mi ^L'jmate (class of 1950). who sub-|that reason he believes the 

had little visible impact o n | C hiefs split up the defense bud-! seQue n t i v became Secretary oflUnited States must start the 
either defense policy or the i gel and then added enough fat|| t ^ te But thus far there is no I development of a new genera- 
military buoget, somewhat to lSO that Congressional commit- i dicatio , hat the two haveition of bigger, more accurate 
the surprise of the Pentagon, tees cou!d boast about how|*“ d ^ and ! rnissiles as a hedge against the 

bureaucracy, whicn had been [they had cut it, Mr. Schlesinger j they are weekly^ breakfast! failure of- the strategic arms 
forewarned of his reputation | bas followed a more analytical ! companions. ' limitation talks with the Soviet 

as an impersonal, almost pro- 1 approach, one that would be • ' . ' Union. 

fessorial administrator who, j expected of a man who once Similar Objectives Tb j s jj n e of thinking leads 

after leaving his budget post.lserved as the chief strategic Mr. Schlesinger’s contacts -him directly to the counterforce 
shook up first . the Atomic thinker at the Rand Corpora- . with President Nixon have been strategy, a concept that has 
Commission and then the Cen- tion, the Air Force’s “thinkif ar less frequent than those of kept popping up in the Presi- 
tral Intelligence Agency . tank.” I Mr. Kissinger. The Defense Sec- dent’s annual state of the world 

. ‘ * tk ’ nk , ke * s £ !^ cas ‘ n § the . rent nf fi NP I re tary did meet with the Presi-i messages but that never had an 

joint, said one Congressional ■ • * jdent last week to discuss iheiarticulate champion until Mr. 

observer whe is in almost daily His professorial approach imilitarv budget for the .nextjSchlesinger reached the Penta- 
contact with Mr. Schlesinger. i also shows up in the colored: fiscal year. . gon. 


emerging as to tne direction ne Congressional otfices, all seek- ‘to move cautiously, associates! postulates that the Soviet Un« 
will take. They all seem to in- ling to demonstrate that despite [suggest that it is because heiion might choose initially to 
dicate that, while he may notithe rising defense budget.jhas' discovered it is far more|attack just military instaila- 
fail under the domination ofjmilitary spending is takingidifficult to shake up the De-jtions, retaining enough weap- 
the Joint Citiefs, his strategic lonlv 6 per cent of the gross|f en sc Department than the ons to strike at American citit. 
policy will nos be basically dif- (national product, that in terms! S m a iier A.E.C. or C.l.A. Rather in a second blow, 
ferent from theirs. | of purchasing power the-de-|than lead a. charge against an According to this concept 

There also arc mounting signs I fcpse budget is at the lowestjentrenched military, establish- the President might be atraid 
that Mr. Schlesinger, if he has; level since the early, nineteen- |ment. they suggest, he hasito order a retaliatory attach 
his way, will he the architect! fifties, and that in terms ofjehosen to lav down some broad '.against Soviet cities if he knew 
of a major redesign of a nuclear, national priorities, dcfensctobiectives and ihen attempt to : that in return the Soviets 
strategic policy that has pro- spending is down to IS per cent. nudge the military in those; would attack American, cities, 
vailed since the nincteen-fitties of expenditures by all Govern- jdirections. iThe answer, therefore, is for 

!lo the concept of nuclear deter- menl asencies while social and. The question remains, how-, the United States to develop an 
.rcnce, which all started with economic programs take about,evcr, wncihcr Mr. Schlesinger, arsenal of counterforce wea*.- 
j the Eisenliowcr-Dullcs doctrine. 70 per cent. .'s really, trying to change the ions canahle of attacking Soviet 

jof ^massive retaliation, Mr.j There is also a graph chart direction of the military esiab- military installations. * 


lems — everything -from sodr- 
ing personnel and weapons 
costs, to poor morale, linger- 
ing racial problems and cOh- 
gressional pork - barreling 
with favorite local defense 
programs, : 

Whether Schlesinger will 
dive into this broader collec- 
tion of ills remains to he 
seen. * 
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Nixon Role ir 
(Some Assert 


Policy Is Altered; 
r Is Now in Charge 


only foor havE been asked fc 
j > Decision Memorandum* 
Once die' staff studies are, 
completed and reviewed by the: 
[first-tier committees, they ar« 


L- -’i v LESLIE H, GELS ■ officials s&y they *&ve got- hSfttw" A si- 1* * anrf* pwarffej.. to the couacsTThf* 

* ten the fatptesskm tltasr Mr.Kis-|jSecr*tmy. Statutory advisers !« resi r? ,t "*** leases ‘a Mai 
(WASHINGTON, Dee. 23—, smger is unw making most of '!<» the council are the ChSnnan St^tyDecision Memo 

profound changes lave .taken; dstitsicas hfaselt What an- (** *ke Joint Chiefs of Staff, v. 

place in the way foreifei policy* Me House inosc is-l® 0 ? 4 Thomas H. Moorer, A NSSM might deal 

is made in the Nixon Admires- ‘ 5iv&e bureaucracy -that £?- a * Director of Central In- • •**“*«!' 'States' policy r> 

tereate “ ***?* * ^ ****** is "T • W* G | 

LdSment 0 ^? 18 ^ ap ~ !®T' t a *5®*® 9. Other important figures cur-' threeor IsL’slW- 

Jr?®®* ** H f u y A. Kissinger j*- feior. s ftedtwn - malting nentiy involved in the business 5**?*? courses of action. In the, 

as Secretary of State, !j u T:;2sday k ocucs”— cniy cow vf the council are General Haig! deC3 ?i,°?L_f ne ^ 0 ^ Frasidentl 
First, the elaborate National' srs Md r-kkout the pres- *?? d MaJ. Gen. Brent ScowcrofU h( ? had <*o*» 

Security Council system oV . Mr. .Essinger's deputyfin the taken , 

: making decisions by nmcnrin* , ifle 5 ' :to ‘'i:co is believed to “ unci1 staff. On occasion fa 1 ,' “ > 1116 Pentagon or] 

the President withle fart fnf 3ife “ Accuse the Presl-i *■ Attorneys General “embassy. 

: *!,„ ™ , acfcana l •dESo Qrzj t C0E3tf"£d fcil such as Robert F. Kennedy and Pfapose of the system I 

atthe P m^ n S r°J h ^ te is not and other trouble? N - MtcheB as web Js £j e £ n>l *. ® * IMD'letterl 

at tne mercy of the bureaucracy, allowing Ur. Kissinger bo! Stototones of the Treasury 1 1? 0111 ^ Kissmger to Senator 
has become less important. The “takeover.*' i , nave attended meetings. (Henry W. Jackson, Democrat or 

forma] committee apparatus of ■ Wuli? House,-, asked to . Of the Presidents preceding Washington, was_ to present the 
the National Security Council -p-* ireguentyi-Mr. Nixon, only Dwight D. El- *st*act options,-' 

remains intact, but the council 2rf , £ ng 2 ^ bswean.'^hower held fairly regular S?" 1 T^LS eir f .J ,ros am3 

itself has nof ■ the ?res ^e2i ^ Ms Secretary, meetings. The others— Hany S. “5? ™Ptications and 

Sineer hivam et slDae ^ j of State, produced the ^dlovyJ Truman, • John F. Kennedyand »®er than a single poi- : 
smger oecame Secretary SepL| mg cacmiative table, co-/eriiiai,^ lr - Johnson, as well as General ic y recommendation fotaidsd 
41, and it met only twice before f - e period Sect. 1 to- Dec. 7- |£isenhower — basically used the 0n ” ureaucr atic consenus. - ’ 
that this year.. , Oaye ln some beeSfy > ^janra that quickly developed Mr. Nixon and Mr. K3ssfa«er 

! A Disputed Interpretation wZr# 1 Zi twdor* ' If ^ 1316 «™cil to le^timize fording to those who helped 

Second thpp ™T •.Dcyi fsp^ea certain policies that had been 4116111 construct the 

■- “econa. the Bneadent is play- Ts&rhane sinvonetfoa* worked out fa less formal far- 7 ere reaI1 T worried about «*e 

; ing an altered and, some say, c it :« & e0lse r»v w, •' (Constances. -,i bureaucracy. They saw it as 

lesser role in the formulation M j 3 . j . Making Apparent Beal - bas !C ai!y peopled, bv hostile 

of national sefcurfty policy. «,*““ t ^ ar ‘ d i0r£HSJr officials]- Real ; Democrats and tied to vested, 

- The TL P f* y® i: - rres represented a fo : *9® President Nixon, interests. I 

...1™ 04 . 41,6 changes,! ^Sh rreouency of contact be- Pronnsed I to make the apparent Mr. Kissinger was t~ 

according to a wide vanety of tween a President and a Cabi-j ;, eal - ° n Feb. 7, 1969, the White at the White Ecu's C r P &?£■ 

senior officials in the State and [ ®®t ®{rirav ^ House announced: “The Presi- most powerful staffs fa 7/a^h- 

Defense Departments and in - foraign-policy officials! “f 4 ! indicated that the 'council ington. That staff was 
Congress, is that Secretary t<is- ° 6Sc f !oed President and Mr. nencefwtt be the principal tect the President a«iv!e-.-'' 
singer and not President Nixon ?i SSln ^ r ®? dea5ia g wifa their 1^™ f or the consideration of State Department, r.h - 

is runninp f • ? !? e ? situatr,.-: on a tentative iP° lK ^ issues.” viewed 'as representfa : 

that the Secret™ ffn*f ^ 3I , ihe il?8aa4iE >'- a "be |. That year 37 council meet- sign”. Interests;-, against in 

that the Secretary of Defense, leLowng patterns seem to be 1*2 s were called. The number Pentagon, which wls seen as 

» sate* 


.45 3 aura that quickly developed! Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger, 
£2 * about the council to legitimize Recording to those who helped 
eo ^ certain policies that had been pmm construct the 


certain policies that had been 4316111 construct the 
|5: worked out fa less formal cir- ? Jsre rea lly worried about «*= 
|Cumstances. bureaucracy. They saw ii is 

! , Making Apparent Beal ' basically peopled, by hostile 

lls i' uJ? re^reni Keai . Democrats and tied to vested, 


James R. Schlesinger, has been; erj 


left in charge of military 
fairs. 


- “ VWI1 ‘‘ i60 lo n-jee m msaaaoie consumer of miU 
m. Kissinger rs occasionally ;1972 oaa toe two so far in itary hardware, and aaainst an 
using jis ^cratmtiee apparatus, | intelligence' community that 

“ J > Tew l^y «*> -fatentfons on’ 


On the other hand Whira- which he srill controls as assist-l the Hotel Pierre in New rar 2iy saw evil intentions on 
[House officials inirterS SL 4 ? * e J^ 3!de ^ keep his before his inauguration, the p^art of Moscow 
Kvfth kZ,: v - n11s 053 G£fer ‘Se issues ?nd toi President-elect Nixon and Mr. a w,h. « s 

.with The New York Times, circumvent the State Depart-l Xissinger, who had been desig- ^ A Trickle of Memos : 

inave said the conjectures along jmeai bureaucracy, v/hich iasi na fad as bis assistant for na-i But ., in recent months, the 


-fiyuae omciais, in interviews bends cn defer.! 
jwrth The New York Times, -circumvent i>-e 

v .. . . v : x 


tivaced nonsense- aimed at try- National Security Conn- a n£ w system of interagency' 018 .^emos have dwindled to’ 

ing to get the President "S— , * ci. staff, so powerful in the I committees. It was much more f tric *7 6 and Mr. Kissinger has 

say they come from oennioT.,^ ® £r ir of the Administra- j eiaborate and intricate than be£ ua to carry off to the State 

- y , e trom peop.e trao tom, is losing influence to! ^ relatively fafdrmal system De P artment his most trusted 

do not know what they arc intimates whom Mr. Kissinger inherited from President John- aides on the N.S.C.’ staff, 

talking about, ' ifack vkth /am tc the State De-| son - r - k farmer and present councii 

! “Henry receives and requests <g ar4ment and to those in the .All but one of the com- staff . members believe that] 
Instructions from the President ? enta B sn wb° are favored by ®ittees that report directly to th® sj^tem did work 

before he acts on anv issue J P Schks,n l"- ' the National Security Council lZf Zli the t f res,den [ the facts 

„ s on a ? issue or gA looser, more informal svs- are presided over by Mr. Kis- ? d ^ options, rather than a 
importance, one of them said. |tem far making key decisions singer fa bis capacity m phony consensus -option.” 

According to the officials only la developing between Mr. Kis- assistant to ibe President. The] Senior military officers in 

the President, Mr. Essinger «n#er aed Mr. Schlesfager dt membership of the committees particular,' were 'said to b» ni l 

and Gen. Alexander M. Haig . Tl!e£d£ 7 lunches,” which is identical: Deputy Secretary happy, they had Tenanted the 
Jr., the President’s chief of ^h^sdays ■»* Defense William P. Qements | system as an institutionalfaed 

staff, know exactly how deci- ^ J^ ' es at6 ®akfast i T :’^ e .P u4y ^cretary^of State channel for .presenting mUitary 
sions are made Kaco Srssd ^^estisiiB ‘ Kenneth Kush, Mr. Colby of the views on policy matters. “It’s 

* ... . , ..Three broad cussUons were ’irv* “‘‘A*® 1 ™ Moorer. Mr. [virtually impossible to get our 

The , ^ hlte Ho . uss orfiCiais ; asked 'ic the fatemews with o'f- Bu ? h , heads the under secre- views to Kissinger now/ 1 cue 
conceded nevertheless, that Mr. fficials of the White House the [ tanes committee. ( said. 

Nixon had decentralized nation- ! jDafense sad State Denartments, nr ^L Sta "L SeC I eta, ?“ °I 54346 3 System Termed Alive 
al security decision-making. One I j Congress cmd fee N.S.C. staff: 0V8r »e intcrdepart- .*» r . w , „ , 

...m *1.:.. i What hns hame rows rn mantal and ad hoc sn-ouns. ,i ..rnc tymte House officials 


al security decision-making. One | (Congress and fee N.S.C, staff! pr “i d ? °^ r * e mterdepart- w ~ v ? . 
described the new situafion ibis 1 , |WI “* happened to the for- S^ art f«, R ^L ho6 ., Sr 0 ^- «5£eaS?TOe^Sd 

way ^en toe pros we havej ffL^SSSSS ing ,!° ut fl^>SageSy1Sff ^ .^m was dead. They 
in. the top jobs new, we can Ky being made? How does the F°% » national se- jh rt when (Senerai 

do with a nod what used to [Nixcn-Kissinger-Schlesinser rer i" uri4y study memorandums, or jI? lgacc fP^ H. R. K_a,deman’s 
take three hours of discassfan - » work? S ^ !nS§M’s finsidem pronounce theft 4ha 

Mr. Nixon’s relationship L Tbc National Security Coun-! ““««»*) by lyVtem be dece-rali^ 

2 *t xsr. ,*H f afttw ssa “*« ^ ^ tatalsL? * ^ wsrssf, 

nafas has become a matter of j panel to -±e President on for- quarter years of the Nixon Ad-f g -n lfiv _ aM t , 
constant speculation in tisa ou-;|^ign a?2sl t/^xease policy. Its sta-! ministration, some 200 memos! said^ tne President 
Teaucracy and co Capitol HUL; jtateqr Jfa.n.bcns ore now the! were issued. In the tbreef^™ Ie ? ™ 4 m SF. do busd-; 
Some Senators and other rini>! .PrasiderJ, S e c-'. m onths since Mr. Essinger has ®**imcnt, less 

!-»!«"■« a » s “« !W«.!S -S xS? wSi 
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(scope, and they fctow the issues 
(backwards and forwards, hut 
the President still runs the 
show.” 

According to the White 
.House sources, Mr. Kissinger- 
has an interest in perpetuating 
some functions of .the National ; 
Security Council system since' 
it allows him to do -things that 
a Secretary of State cannot do. 

For example, Mr. 'Kissinger 
has told many people privately 
that his main reason for re- 
taining his N.S.C. job is to keep 
an eye on the defense budget 
The defense analysis section of 
the staff has remained active. 
However, Mr. Kissinger is not 
known to have urged a reduc- 
tion in the over-all level of mili- 
j tary spending in the last- five 
years. 

I • The White House officials 
‘also acknowledged that Mr. 
Kissinger had used the council' 
staff to circumvent his sub- 
ordinates at the State Depart- 
iment During the recent Arab- 
Israeli war, he sent messages 
to Middle Eastern heads of 
state through the Centra! Intel- 
ligence Agency communications 
facilities at the White House. 


The messages were drafted by 1 
the council staff, and high State 
Department officials were un- 
aware of them. They were sent 
directly to C.LA-. field offices. 

! Mr. Kissinger -also reportedly 
continues to use C.I.A. channels 
to transmit messages to Mos- 
cow and Peking. These “back- 
channel” activities persist de- 
spite his pledge before becom- 
ing Secretary to involve the 
State Department experts fully 
in their areas of specialisation. 

Meanwhile, according to For- 
eign Service officers, Mr. Kis- 
singer’s close associates from 
the N.S.C. — Winston 'Lord, 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger and 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt— are al- 
ready wielding tremendous in- 
fluence in Foggy Bottom. ■ 

. At the Pentagon, officials 
said Mr. Schlesinger was also 
relying on particular individuals 
rather than a general .staff, re- 
building process. He seems to 
favor his special assistants and 
military assistants along with 
.isolated experts, regardless of 
Irank, they said. . 

This emphasis bn key people 
and personal relationships 


rather than committees— not so 
different from previous Admin- 
istrations— extends to the top 
of the ladder, to the Kissinger- 
Schlesinger relationship, 

! White House officials have 
explained, without prompting, 
that Mr. Kissinger was urged 
to -establish cordial contacts 
jwith Mr. Schlesinger because of 
'his poor relations with the 
previous Secretaries of Defense, 
Melvin R. Laird and Elliot L. 
Richardson. One man said Mr. 
Richardson was particularly 
miffed at Mr. Kissinger because 
he had regular lunches with 
Mr, Clements ' as 'a way of 
forking around • Mr. Richard- 
son. .• 

Mr. Kissinger and Mr. Sable- 
singer try to see each other for 
lunch or breakfast once a, week 
and talk on the telephone fre- 
quently, according to Defense 
and State Department officials. 
These sources said that the im- 
portant business gets done 
then. White House sources, on 
the other hand, said they were 
only ‘bull sessions." 

Atv-the same time, they as- 
knowledged that the President's 


decentralization edict allowed 
the new Secretaries more scope, 
than their predecessors had. { ? 

One White. House official, 
discussing the idea that Mr.i 
Kissinger is “taking over,” raid: 
“I know, I know, it’s Hetutyp 
style. He makes' it sound as 
if he’s in chaige.’! .Angtfier, 
nodded, saying, “Henry', just J 
overwbeiips them.”, 7 , 

These officials vigorously tn-i 
sist ; that the. . speculation' .is* 
malicious gossip,', emanating 
from people who do not know 
the facts and who , are. out to 
take . away fee President’s 
strong: suit in foreign:, affairs, i 
The officials emphasized, that 1 
Mr. Kissinger attended almost 
every 8:30 A.M. staff , meeting : 
with the President, and then 1 
saw him' alone later in the 
morning before leaving for the 
State Department They said 
the two men also talked on fee 
.telephone almost daily. ' 

! Secretary Schlesinger does 
not enjoy the same access to 
the President. White House 
sources confirmed feat he has 
not seen the President alone 
since going to the ^Pentagon: 



WASHINGTON POST 
15 December 1973 

{ William S. White 


Kissinger’s Awesome Power 


Granted that the phrase may sound 
as frivolous as the title of an Alfred 
Hitchcock thriller, the trouble with 
Henry is far from amusing — and very 
far from the fault of Henry Kissinger. 

Secretary of State Kissinger has 
reached that most -dangerous of all 
-high plateaus in a democratic society. 
He is becoming something close to the 
indispensable man in a political struc- 
ture that resents and ultimately re- 
jects indispensable men. The two hats 
be is wearing — -the one as Secretary 1 of 
State and the other as the operating 
head of the National Security Council 
and the President’s powerful alter ego 
in the White House— create problems 
of a kind never before exoerienced. 

Henry Kissinger can, in fact, become 
. in his own person and being that ordi- 
narily impersonal thing called a con- 
flict of interest. For three powers with 
three often competing interests — the 
State Department, the Department of 
Defense and the intelligence apparatus 
; form the core of the National Secu- 

• rity Council over which Henry Kis- 
’ singer must preside. 

1 As Secretary of State he ought pri- 
< marily to concern himself with pusb- 

• ing State’s views and aims. But as chief 

• of the NSC, subject only to the ulti- 


mate authority of the President him- 
self, Henry Kissinr.er 'cannot safely 
downgrade the views and demands of 
the Pentagon or the intelligence com- 
munity. 

In-built here is the latent danger of 
a Kissinger divided within himself and 
ultimately of one of those high bureau- 
cratic “feuds” of which Washington is 
so fond between those charged with 
the physical defense of the country 
and those responsible for its diplo- 
macy. 

The danger of such a “feud” lies pri- 
marily between the State Department 
and the Pentagon, "which are never go- 
ing to see some kinds of crises in the 
same light. A “feud” could have broken 
out, to the nation’s peril, in the recent 
renewal of war in the Mideast over 
the proper scope and tempo of Ameri- 
can assistance lo Israel. 

That it did not break out was due to 
two things: While the Pentagon chief- 
tains, Secretary of Defense Schles- 
inger and Undersecretary Clements, 
are plenty tough when they must be, 
neither will flex his muscles except as 
the very last resort. Kissinger, for his 
part, is both more patient and more in- 


tellectually tolerant than his “public 
image” would suggest. 

Nevertheless, it was still necessary 
for the President himself to step in de- 
cisively before American military sup- 
plies got moving to the embattled 
Israelis. 

The question of which side — Penta- 
gon or Kissinger— was “dragging its 
feet” is a moving target' and no at- 
tempt to answer it will be made by 
this columnist. Anyhow, it is periph- 
eral to the central issue: Has too much 
power been thrust upon Henry Kis- 
singer by a President so domestically 
embattled over Watergate? And has 
Henry Kissinger in consequence been 
spread too thin and is too much being 
asked of him? 

The proper response seems to me in 
both cases to be “yes.” The. best single 
example is that in all his famous sor- 
tie^ overseas his best and brightest ef- 
fort has been both his most recent and 
his less than successful. This was his 
brilliant essay at getting our Western 
Allies off our backs apd onto some 
constructive projects with us — such, 
for example, as jointly doing some- 
thing real to reduce the West’s depend- 
ence on the oil shieks. 

i, 1373. United Pea tart Syndic* tt 
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‘ 3/I35L3 IT has been i 
town ecExe time that ' 
Iks pHtsmfcsrs worked on ■> 
?or.!r projects, 'only three of , 
tl-saa had been made public . 
tuTil today. The three were 
Hie Iszlis xtS U.S. position on 
sho India- Pakistan dispute, 
‘ih* stragetic arms limita- 
tions talks and the Penta- 
gon papers, 

Tis scaswes from several 
i-sleiiigence areas outside 
fa 5 Psssiagon said the , 
irttria «psrat!os was the 
-•x^ovsry -1 military spying 
oa Xissi.j^e? : 's operation. 

The scarses said the 
White House also discov- 
ered some covert intelli- 
gence operations outside 
lbs United States being ' 
conducted by Pentagon in- 
telligence officials. They 
said the activities went 
beyond “the scope of the 
defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy’s charter.” 

Those familiar with the 
case say it occurred when 
Kissinger decided early in 
tbs .'uixon administration’s 
.first term to cut off the 
Joint Chiefs from some of 
the intelligence information 
psrs'/iously available to 
ike;". 


PENTAGON officials, one 
source said, became “not 
only suspicious but para- 
noid as hell.” He explained j 
there already was within 
the military establishment a 
paranoia resulting from , 
public charges that the joint j 
chiefs had badly advised : 
former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson on his war policy.. 

“There was more sku- 
llduggery and more politics 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
than in the Cntral Intelli- 
gence Agency and the FBI j 
combined at that time,” the 
source said. 

To fiil the gap of informa- 
tion, the sources said, the 
Pentagon apparently decid- 
ed to duplicate some of the 
intelligence activities al- 
ready being carried out by 
other agencies like the CIA. 
And this later resulted in an 
effort to gain access to Na- 
tional Security Council data ' 
that was not being passed to 
the Pentagon, they added. 

The spy alleged to have 
passed the information was 
dismissed shortly after he 
was discovered. Moorer, 
however, remains in admin- 
istration favor and report- 
edly is to be named to a 
third term as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs. 
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TV Program Says Part of 
National Research Group 
Works in Intelligence 


TORONTO, Jan. 10 (Canadian 
Pres;) — The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation said last 
night that a branch of Canada’s 
National Research Cpundl in 
•Ottawa was really an -intelli- 
gence agency working closely 
with the Central Intelligence 
Agency of the United States. 

The television program said 
the council’s communication 
branch was Canada’s secret in- 
tercepting < and bugging agency 
both inside and outside Canada 
and worked directly with the 
National Security Agency, ’ its 
kindred hody in the United 
jiccis. Bui it also has contacts 
with the CXA., whose Ottawa] 

3Q > 


chief, Cleveland Oram, works 
out of the United States Em- 
bassy, the program said. 

It said that Harry Brandes, 
an intelligence inspector for the| 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police,' 
worked in Washington under a 
diplomatic cover. j 

The program, the hour-long' 
Fifth Estate, quoted Victor L. 
Marchetti, a former assistant to 
the deputy director of the 
C.I.A., as having said that Ca- 
nadian intelligence officers had 
free access to the CJ.A., where 
an office was put aside for 
them. 

The program also quoted 
Winslow Peck, a former intel- 
ligence officer for the National 
Security Agency, as having said 
that an agreement had been 
made among Britain, Australia, 
Canada and the United States 
to divide the world into areas 
jp which each country’s intelli- 
gence agency would monitor all; 
communications. j 

The Canadian Government 
has responsibility for the polar' 
regions and for “a certain part! 
of Europe,” Mr. Peck said. He| 
added, however, that much; 
more information flowed into 
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the United States fen Sk'.m 

; and that the United 8t*£?s •■?>*;• 
'monitored all commur-frs 

in Canada and in its v"h-^ 
'si es abroad. 

Monitoring Charged 
' John D. Marks, former state 

assistant to the United ' State. ! 
'State Department director rf< 
intelligence, said on the pro*! 
gram that much hf the 

ment on the Distant Sari") 
Warning line in the Osrfiiar-j 
north was not faf deteerfnp- c& ; 
attacks but for American vhrr : 
; itoring of commimkarte.-;: L 
• the northern parts of tuE f;t»v«g : : 
Union, 

• Mr. Peck said: 

1 “Information from tlsa .terse 
other , countries in the agree- , 
ment all comes to the frits:’.: 
States but the Unitec staler! 
does not totally reciprocate iaj 
passing all informatics on iu: 
the other powers. I 

Asked to comment on 'die! 
program, Mr. Cram said ia Ci- j 
tawa only that he was “an as-| 
sistakt to the Ambassador scdS! 



UUU. j 

Inspector Brandes, referring, 
to the charge that he worked j 
as part of Canada’s intelligence! 
contingent. in Washington, raid: 
“That’s nonsense.” 

On the program, Thera as W. 
Braden, former special assistant 
to the director of the C.2.A., 
described the growth of the 
agency as a device for build- 
ing anti-Communist fronts. j 

He told how it underwrote' 
the creation of magazines andi 
newspapers favorable to the 
United States, without the 
knowledge of those involved. 
He also referred to C.I.A. sup- 
port of labor unions, and said 
“most of the money that 'the 
gency gave away in those 
days went to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and George 
Meany." 

[In Washington, a C.LA. , 
spokesman, asked about the | 
Canadian broadcast allege- j 
tions, said today, “We have 
nothing to say on this ! 
matter.”] i 

In Ottawa the Mounted Po- 
lice said that Inspector Brandes 
toted in a liaison capacity with | 
United States police and intelii-i 
ence agencies. The United! 
States had a Federal Bureau of 
Investigation official in its Ot- 
tawa embassy named Joe Mar- 
ion, .who acted in the samel 
capacity in Canada. I 

Speaking of Inspector Bran- 
des’s work, the spokesman said 
he “liaises with agencies ml 
Washington.” • I 

“When 'we have a need toj 
liaise with an agency ia- the 
United States in the intelligence 
field he’s the man with the 
responsibility ,to do it,” the 
spokesman said. i 

He said the Canadian police! 
here dealt only through I.'Ir. I 
Marion and had no liaison with) 
any other official of the United 
' States Embassy. 
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Threat From -Spying , 

increasing, - FB{ Says; : ! 

Annua! Report Attributes Growth to Rise ! 
; m Humber of Soviet-Bloc Officials in U.S. j 

BY RONALD J. OSTROW 

Times Stall Writer 


WASHINGTON — De- 
spite the diplomatic thaw 
between the United States 
and ' Soviet-bloc nations, 
•the FBI said Friday that 
the threat - from Commu- 
nist spying in the United 
btoies was increasing. ’ 

"The threat to the Unit- 
ed States and the counter- 
intelligence responsibili- 
ties of thp FBI have been 
growing in proportion to 
the Soviet-bloc presence" 
here, the bureau said in its 
annual report. 

Soviet-bloc officials sta- 
tioned in this country 
numbered 1,296 last July i, 
a 44% increase over the 
last five years, the report 
said. 

"FBI counterintelligence 
operations continue to 
identify a high and fairly 
consistent percentage of 
Soviet-bloc personnel in 
the United State* as intel- 
ligence officers or agents," 
the bureau said. 

An FBI spokesman de- 
clined to Estimate how ‘ 
many of the officials have 
been .identified as agents. . 
"In that area, we're limit- 
ed to what we put in t he 
report," which covers the 
fiscal year that ended last 
June 30, he said. 

FBI Director Clarence 
M. Kelley, describing fis- 
cal 1073 as "one of the 
most trying eras in the 
F Bl's history," neve r- 
theless took issue . with 
those who contend that 
the Watergate case "and 
o t h e r adversities" have 
undermined the agency's , 
effectiveness,, integrity or 
morale. 

"Those who have such 
doubts underestimate the 
character of career FBI 
employes," Kelley said. 

The 56-page report in- 


cluded only one reference i 
to L. Patrick Gray III, who J 
resigned as acting director J 
of the bureau in April af- 
ter it was disclosed that he 1 
had burned material re-* ' 
moved from the desk of a 
former White House con- 
sultant convicted in the 
Watergate case. 

But the. annual review 
did take! note of some of 
the innovations Gray, in- 
troduced. These included 
establishment of an office 
to attract minorities to i 
FBI ranks and dropping 
the barrier to women 
agents. Fifteen women 
had completed training 
and were assigned to field 
offices by June 30! and ' 
nine more were undeiv : 
going training then, ac- i 
cording to the report. , 

In other areas of FEI ac- 
tivity. the report said: 

— Since the 1972 passage 
of a law protecting foreign 
officials and guests, the 
bureau has received four 
or five reports a week on 
incidents "with subversive 
r a mifications" involving 
foreign missions or per- 
sonnel. 

— The number of finger- 
print cards received from 
law enforcement agencies 
across the country 
dropped in fiscal 1973 be- 
cause the FBI is no longer , 
accepting prints taken in ■ 



ness, traffic violations and 
loitering. 

— The new FBT building, 
now under construction in 
Washington, is expected 
to be ready for occupancy 
next July. The structure, 
across Pennsylvania Ave. 
from the Department of 
Justice, will - house 7,700 
FBI employes and all 
head quartet's operations. 
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